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Rahhis  Eulogize— Rev.  Jonah  B.  Wise,  Rev.  Joseph  Schick,  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein 


RABBIS  EULOGIZE  LINCOLN. 

Observe    Anniversary    of   Birth    by 
Special    Sermons. 

Numerous  rabbia  devoted  their 
sermons  yesterday  morning  to  eulogies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  observance  of 
the  birthday   anniversary. 

"If  ever  a  man  rose  like  Elijah  from 
the  earth  that  man  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  said  the  Rev.  Jonah  B.  Wise, 
rabbie  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
"His  redemption  from  the  dust  was  a 
miracle.  It  was  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  millions  of  men  and  it  made 
for  their  higher  faith  in  their  govern- 
ment and  themselves. 

"Lincoln  had  in  him  that  greatness 
which  comes  of  the  earth  itself.  He 
was  a  man  created  from  the  dust  and 
his  type  has  made  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  meek.  He  came  of  a  stock 
which  had  been  bred  to  face  intoler- 
ance and  had  accepted  it  as  a  social 
accident  to  be  sturdily  met  and  not 
whined   over." 

"The  Jews  and  Lincoln's  Birthday" 
was  the  topic  of  the  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Schick,  rabbi  of  the 
West  Side  Jewish  Centre,  357  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

"There  is  a  great  parallel  between 
the  Jews  and  Lincoln,"  said  Rabbi 
Schick.  "There  is  a  specific  signifi- 
cance in  his  life  and  in  the  ideals  of 
the  Jew.  Both  challenged  slavery. 
Both  cried  out  for  the  rights  of  man. 
Both  sought  for  the  spiritual  life  and 
less  for  the  material.  Both  sought  to 
make  life  more  and  more  beautiful 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  pt  the  Bible*  He 
understood  and  sought  to  practice  Its 
profound  idealism  and  its  justice.  The 
Jew  is  the  child  of  the  Bible  and  strug- 
gled to  live  up  to  the  profound  idealism 
it  breathes  in  its  every  syllable. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  peace.  The 
Jew  proclaims  peace  to  be  the  great 
heritage  of  mankind.  Lincoln  strug- 
gled for  simple  living.  The  Jew  is 
commanded  to  live  simply  and  with 
justice  to  his  fellow-men." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  rabbi 
of  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun, 
Eighty-eighth  Street  and  West  End 
Avenue,   said : 

"The  American  people  choose  to 
weave  the  wreath  of  legend  only  about 
those  of  its  sons  who  are  most  truly 
expressive  of  its  spirit  and  tradition. 
Upon  the  canvas  of  such  personalities 
it  projects  the  traits  which  are  deep- 
ly rooted  in  its  own  idealism.  In  the 
short  space  of  half  a  century  the  Lin- 
coln legend  has  grown  to  overwhelm- 
ing proportions. 

"As  politician,  as  statesman,  as  lib- 
erator, as  religious  mystic,  Lincoln's 
personality  is  so  rich  that  any  one 
of  its  several  phases  would  constitute 
a  theme  of  engrossing  interest.  Like 
a  resplendent  gem  radiating  brilliance 
from  every  one  of  its  many  facets, 
the  great  martyr  President  is  resplen- 
dent no  matter  from  what  angle 
viewed."  r  iimjl/>      -  ~L  -\ 
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Rabe,  Louis  H.  W. 

Prof,  Rabe's  Address 

The  address  of  Mr.  Rabe  follows  r 
"We  do  honor  to  Lincoln,  first  of 
all,  as  a  truly  great  man,  as  one 
of  our  greatest  Americans,  towering 
above  the  rank  and  file  because  of 
his  stupendous  intellect,  because  of 
'his  great  courage  of  heart  and  be- 
cause of  the  huge  task  he  performed. 
He  was  equal  to  every  emergency 
which  confronted  him  and  he  in- 
variably arose  to  every  problem  as 
its  master. 

"For  almost  21?  years  the  war  in 
j  the  East  was  for  him  nothing  but 
j  a  series  of  reverses.  Only  once  in 
jail  that  time  could  any  measure  of 
:  success  be  recorded,  that  in  Septem- 
ber,  1862.  Otherwise  until  July,  1863, 
he  faced  one  military  disaster  after 
'  another.  If  we  should  take  a  south- 
ern view  of  the  war  for  these  24 
years,  the  moral  stature  of  the  man 
must  grow  on  us. 

A    Hard  War 
"As  history  goes,  we  won  the  last 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  and  that  is 
what  counted.  But  it  wasn"t  as  sim- 
ple as  all  that.    After  the  first  rush 
j  to  arms  and  the  first  wave  of  pa- 
;  triotism    swept   the   country,   espe- 
,  cially  after  the  first  Battle  of  Bull 
j  Run,  the  watch  word  was  'drill  and 
organize'.    The    magnitude    of    the 
job  began  to  dawn  on  the  North,  the 
job  of  subduing  the  entire  South.  At 
the  outset  the  South  had  all  able 
and  tried  generals.    The  North  had 
to  make  its  generals. 

"So  for  almost  a  year  there  was 
jockeying  for  position.  The  cry  'On 
to  Richmond'  forced  McClellan  into 
his  peninsular  campaign.  That  was 
in  the  Spring  of  1862.  If  you  have 
motored  down  that  way  you  may 
know  what  General  Mud  did  to  the 
northern  armies.  Wily  General  Lee 
took  full  advantage  of  the  terrain, 
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Lincoln  Day  Speaker 


past  history  what  the  future  his- 
tory might  be.  But  there  weren't 
many  who  saw  that  the  Japs  would 
play  this  game  exactly  as  they  had 
done  before,  by  hitting  a  knockout 
blow  below  the  belt  before  the  gong 
sounded  in  the  first  round.  The 
victories  of  Lee  in  the  first  2V2  years 
meant  no  more  to  the  South  than 
the  victories  of  Hitler  from  Bizerte 
and  Biscay  to  the  Volga.  The  so- 
called  'phony'  war  of  the  first  six 
months  in  Europe  could  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  first  year  of  'drill  and 
organize'  of  the  northern  forces. 

"Again  in  the  present  war  our 
adversaries  had  the  great  generals 
at  the  outset  while  ours  were  un- 
trie  dand  had  to  be  made.  And 
again  our  greatest  emerges  in  the 
West. 

"I  do  not  venture  to  go  beyond  the 
present  to  see  what  might  lie  hid- 
den ii  the  dark  uncertain  days  to 
come.  May  these  days  lie  in  the 
gacious  and  beneiicient  hands  of  the 
Almighty." 


the  weather  and  rivers  to   slow  up 
the  northern  forces." 

Mr.  Rabe  desmbed  the  Seven 
Days  battles  in  this  region  and  said 
"Our  histories  are  hard  put  to  find 
any  consolation  for  the  North  in  the 
Virginia  campaign  up  to  1863,  Lee 
regarded  his  adversary  with  so  lit- 
tle respect  that  he  left  him  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  himself  began  a 
campaign  toward  the  North  and 
Washington. 

"McClellan  had    lost  his  prestige 
and  pursued  Lee  in  an  effort  to  re- 
pair   the    damage    done.      General 
Jackson  had  scared  the  North  stiff 
with  his  blitzkrieg  in    the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  the  two  big  armies 
met  the  second  time  at  Bull  Run, 
as  McClelland  tried  to  head  off  Lee 
from    Washington.     Lee    continued 
northwest  of  our  capital    city  and 
was  slightly  worsted  at  Antietam  in 
September,   1862.     The   first  bit    of 
hope  for  the  North  in  the  East. 
Northern    Generals  Fail 
"McClellan    was    relieved    of    his 
post  by  General  Burnside,  who  was 
severely  trounced  at  Fredericksburg 
and  he  gave  way  to  Hooker,  who  re- 
ceived the  same  rough  treatment  at 
Lee's  hands  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863.  Now 
Lee  began  his  second  invasion  of  the 
North,   this   time   passing   on    both 
sides  of  Washington   into  Pennsyl- 
vania   toward    Harrisburg,    meeting 
his     fourth     northern     general     at 
Gettysburg,  General  Meade  in  July, 
1963." 

Mr.  Rabe  described  the  elation  of 
the  South  over  the  military  victories 
in  the  East  and  how  the  South  had 
been  victorious  at  sea.  He  added 
that  there  was  actual  fear  in  the 
,  North  that  the  Merrimac  would 
i  route  the  ships  blockading  the  coast 
I  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Texas. 


"This  was  just  one  of  Lincoln's 
problems,  the  complete  frustration 
of  all  his  military  efforts  in  the 
East,  Added  to  this  were  his  wor- 
ries about  his  constitutional  rights, 
worries  about  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  worries  about 
the  political  situation.  He  was  a 
(minority  president  and  had  plenty 
of  enemies  in  all  parties.  There 
iwere  other  worries  about  foreign 
countries  who  aided  the  South  for 
selfish  gains.  We  must  admire  his 
patience,  his  resourcefulness,  his 
clear-headed    judgment. 

Gen.    Grant   Emerges 

"It  was  an  entire  southern  victory 
(thus  far,  except  for  some  small  gen- 
eral in  the  West  had  been  stirring 
up  the  muddy  Mississippi.  But  by 
July,  1863  this  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  called  'Unconditional  Sur- 
render' Grant  from  his  Fort  Henry 
iand  Fort  Donaldson  exploit  had  in- 
creased the  magnitude  of  his  vic- 
tories so  that  by  July  4,  1863,  the 
North  could  celebrate  the  double 
victory  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg  and  the  doom  of  the  South 
was  In  view. 

"They  say  history  repeats  itself. 
If  that  is  so  we  should  learn  from 
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EXTENSION  OF  EEMAEKS 

OF 

HON.ERANK    I.RAMEY 

of  illinois 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 

Wednesday,  February  12,  1930 

Mr.  FRANK  M.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  82  years  ago  a  tall, 
gaunt  young  man  with  a  sad,  sorrowful  face  came  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  to  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Springfield,  111.,  district. 

Little  was  known  of  this  quiet  man  at  that  time  east  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  although  later  he  was  destined  to  make  the 
same  trip  from  Springfield  to  Washington  on  two  different  occa- 
sions to  take  up  his  duties  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  our  own  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
life  was  unique  for  its  successes  and  tragedies,  and  whose  birth- 
day is  to-day  being  celebrated  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation. 

Having  the  good  fortune  to  represent  the  district  in  Congress 
once  represented  by  the  immortal  Lincoln,  I  consider  it  a  duty, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  on  this  occasion  of  his  birthday  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  name.  Living  as  I 
do  in  the  locality  where  Lincoln  once  lived,  where  he  practiced 
law,  where  he  went  about  the  streets  in  his  humble  way  spread- 
ing kindness  and  cheer,  where  his  great  heart  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  and  the  downtrodden,  where  he  be- 
stowed so  many  acts  of  kindness,  where  he  lived  as  a  loving 
husband  and  father ;  and  living,  as  I  do,  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
his  tomb,  wherein  is  all  that  remains  of  him,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  being  permitted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  my  illustrious  predecessor. 

The  name  of  Lincoln  will  live  forever  in  the  heart  of  a 
grateful  Nation.  Born  in  humble  obscurity  in  a  cabin  among  the 
hills  of  Kentucky,  he  was  destined  to  amaze  the  world  with 
his  simple  life  and  the  nobleness  of  his  purpose. 

In  his  early  life  he  met  reverse  after  reverse;  the  cup  of 
joy  was  never  his,  but  bitterness  crept  into  his  life  from  every 
angle.  From  early  youth  until  his  tragic  death  his  heart  bled 
for  his  fellow  men.  Hungry,  half  clad,  and  living  in  poverty 
in  his  youth,  his  horizon  forever  dark,  this  man  had  an  un- 
daunted courage,  and  with  faith  in  his  country  and  in  the 
people,  both  of  whom  he  loved  with  a  great  tenderness,  Lincoln, 
saddened  in  heart  and  soul,  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness  day 
after  day  until  that  fateful  night  here  in  the  city  of  Washington 
when  he  met  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

On  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  a  little  upon 
the  influence  of  Lincoln  upon  America  and  the  American  youth. 
With  the  life  of  Lincoln  as  an  example,  America  has  taught  the 
world  that  in  this  country  a  boy,  although  born  in  humble  and 
lowly  surroundings,  may  achieve  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  life  of  Lincoln  America  has  taught  the  world 
that  in  bestowing  honors  upon  its  people  it  does  not  look  alone 
to  the  rich  and  powerful,  but  it  selects  its  leaders  by  reason  of 
worth  and  not  by  reason  of  birth. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  thou- 
sand* of  young  men  starting  out  in  life's  career,  and  the  story 
of  his  early  reverses  has  caused  many  a  young  man  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  fame  who  without  the  tragic  story  of  Lincoln 
before  him  might  have  become  discouraged  and  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  It  has  taught  America  that  she  can  say  to  the  young 
man,  although  born  in  poverty  and  want,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
prince;  you  may  attain  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the 
Nation." 

The  history  of  this  man's  life  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  interesting  narrative  in  the  annals  of  all  history.  Ushered 
into  the  world  in  extreme  poverty,  of  lowly  and  uneducated 
parentage,  he  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  actor  in  a  period 
of  our  national  life  which  threatened  to  tear  our  Nation  from 
its  foundation. 


Although  spending  only  a  few  years  of  his  life  in  school,  the 
products  of  his  pen  are  considered  by  many  to  rank  among  the 
literary  classics  of  the  world.  His  Gettysburg  address  has  long 
been  considered  as  the  acme  of  perfection. 

To  Lincoln  there  was  no  North  nor  South,  and  the  noble  sons 
of  the  South  have  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  noble  purpose 
emanating  from  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln. 

From  page  2882  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  Seven- 
tieth Congress,  first  session,  I  quote  from  a  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln : 

As  a  representative  in  this  body  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
new  South,  I  bow  my  head  to-day  in  reverence.  I  pluck  a  white  rose, 
blooming  in  the  gardens  of  Dixie,  and  lay  it  on  the  tomb  of  the  brave, 
humble,  awkward,  patient,  immortal  Lincoln,  whose  courage  and  charity 
have  been  excelled  by  the  leader  of  armed  forces  nowhere  at  no  time 
in  the  annals  of  human  history. 

In  what  other  land,  under  what  other  sky,  could  one  of  such  humble 
birth,  of  such  simple  attributes,  but  of  such  determined  principles,  have 
attained  the   prominence  which  crowned   Abraham   Lincoln? 

If  he  could  come  back  to  life  and  move  again  among  the  men  who 
served  this  Nation,  he  would  find  nowhere  a  more  secure  abiding  place, 
nowhere  would  he  be  more  cordially  received  than  in  the  land  of  Dixie. 

What  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  from  a 
son  of  the  South ! 

Lincoln  loved  his  home  folks.  Nothing  is  more  touching  or 
more  expresses  his  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  for  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived  than  his  address  from  the  rear  platform 
of  the  train  in,Springfield,  111.,  the  morning  he  started  to  Wash- 
ington to  assume  his  duties  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  on  February  11,  1861,  that  Lincoln,  standing  in  the 
rain,  said  to  a  small  number  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
had  met  at  the  station  to  bid  him  farewell : 

My  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  situation  can  appreciate  my  feelings  of 
sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kindness  of  this  people 
I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have 
passed  from  a  young  to  an  old"  man.  Here  my  children  were  born  and 
one  lies  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I 
may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  on 
the  shoulders  of  Washington.  Without  the  aid  of  that  Divine  Being, 
who  ever  aided  him,  who  controls  mine  and  all  destinies,  I  can  not 
succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  can  not  fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who 
can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere,  for  good, 
let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you,  friends 
and  neighbors,  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Lincoln  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  of 
America.  His  honesty  will  ever  be  taught  in  our  schools.  His 
success  against  great  odds  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
struggling  American  youth.  The  sadness  of  his  life  will  ever 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  true  Americans.  His  reverence 
for  his  mother  will  ever  be  heraled  to  the  youth  of  the  land, 
for  it  was  he  who  said : 

All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  have,  all  I  expect  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother. 

His  strange,  sad  face  will  ever  be  before  the  American  people. 
Those  wistful  eyes  that  had  a  tear  for  every  fallen  soldier  of 
the  Civil  War  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  will  be  the  guiding 
star  to  this  and  future  generations. 

A  child  of  the  wilderness,  his  picture  now  adorns  the  palaces 
of  kings,  and  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  for  all 
join  in  doing  honor  to  this  humble,  sad,  martyred  son  of 
America,  who  seemingly  bore  a  crown  of  thorns  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Years  will  come  and  go,  time  will  pass,  the  thrones  of  kings 
may  totter  and  fall,  the  fame  of  distant  heroes  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  the  American  people  will  forever  behold  the  image 
of  this  man,  the  most  sorrowful,  the  most  tender,  and  the  most 
pathetic  personage  in  history. 

So  we  are  not  surprised  that  Secretary  Stanton,  who  at  the 
deathbed  of  Lincoln,  after  the  last  drop  of  his  crimson  blood 
had  been  shed,  remarked  : 

He  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 
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and  would  prolong  the  Fascist  scourge  in 
Spain. 

WE   WERE   MISTAKEN   IN    THE   PAST 

Once  before,  in  1936,  we  refused  to 
help  the  Spanish  people  when  they  took 
to  arms  in  the  battle  against  Hitlerism. 
Perhaps,  had  we  recognized  our  legal  and 
moral  international  obligations  during 
that  time,  Hitler  would  long  since  have 
been  defeated,  and  we  would  not  now  be 
at  war.  I,  for  one,  will  go  to  my  grave 
believing  that  Hitler's  career  could  have 
ended  in  Spain  had  we  but  forgotten  the 
word  appeasement  in  those  bitter  years. 

Today,  we  must  again  determine  our 
future  as  a  nation  by  our  policy  toward 
Spain.  For  our  own  protection  as  a 
nation  at  war,  we  must  end  the  farce  of 
false  neutrality  by  which  Hitler  has 
used  Spain  as  a  knife  at  our  throats. 
For  our  own  self-interest  we  must  drive 
Spanish  shipping  from  the  free  waters  of 
the  world  until  Spain  once  again  returns 
to  the  family  of  civilized  democratic  na- 
tions. For  the  sake  of  our  future  in  the 
post-war  world,  we  must  aid  our  neigh- 
bor nations  in  Latin  America  in  ridding 
their  lands  of  the  Falangist  fifth  column. 

LET  US  END  THE  FARCE  OF  A  SEEMING  PARTNERSHIP 
WITH   FASCISM 

Democracy  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  There  can  be  no  real  vic- 
tory in  this  war,  there  can  be  no  real 
peace  until  fascism  is  crushed  in  Spain. 
To  accept  Spain  on  Franco's  terms,  to 
maintain  any  further  dealings  with  the 
Axis  puppet  regime  in  Madrid,  is  to  con- 
tinue to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
Adolf  Hitler. 

I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress lacks  the  moral  courage  to  speak 
up  now,  to  put  itself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing an  immediate  break  with  Franco  and 
a  sound,  far-sighted,  democratic  policy 
of  offering  the  moral  and  physical  re- 
sources of  our  great  Nation  to  the  unified 
Spanish  anti-Fascist  underground.  The 
Spanish  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Union  is  now  a  living  reality,  ready  and 
anxious  to  serve  its  Own  people  and  the 
cause  of  all  free  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  takes  its  place  alongside  of 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liber- 
ation, the  Yugoslav  Liberation  Front, 
and  the  undergrounds  of  occupied 
Europe.  As  the  spokesman  of  all  that  is 
decent  and  democratic  within  Spain,  as 
the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Spanish 
people,  who  are  now  fighting  for  us  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  it  is  today  the  only 
Spanish  body  with  which  we  have  a 
moral  and  a  military  right  to  have  any 
friendly  relations. 

The  time  has  come  to  break  with  our 
enemies  and  recognize  our  friends  in 
Spain. 

(Mr.  COFFEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own 
remarks  in  the  Record.) 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE' 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wiggles- 
Y/crth]  may  on  Tuesday  next,  after  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  other  special  orders,  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Michener]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lambertson]  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Michener]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  speech  made  by  me  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Disney]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  two 
editorials  from  this  mornings'  Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Disney]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  tomorrow  and  after  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  25 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lea]?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ramey]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

(Mr.  RAMEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day we  listened  to  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address;  we  have 
listened  to  one  or  two  addresses  on  Lin- 
coln and  have  had  various  remarks  on 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  here  to- 
day. In  his  youth,  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  George  Washington,  had  one 
maxim  that  he  carried  with  him  through- 
out his  life:  "Labor  to  keep  alive  in  thy 
breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire 
called  conscience." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  career  one  ut- 
terance he  made  I  believe  he  would  make 
were  he  here  today  and  ask  everyone  to 
observe:  "Speak  not  ill  of  the  absent  for 
it  is  unjust." 

In  these  times  when  everyone  in  offi- 
cial life,  whether  it  be  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  branch,  is  geared 


to  high  tension,  when  everyone  is  willing 
to  give  his  all  so  far  as  his  nervous 
energy  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
clearly.  All  who  are  in  high  positions 
are  besieged  with  mail  and  with  inter- 
ruptions. Questions  are  asked.  No  one 
is  a  superman.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  would 
ask  any  man  in  Congress  not  criticize 
the  Chief  Executive  and  ask  the  Chief 
Executive  not  to  criticize  any  man  in 
Congress.  We  should  have  criticism  of 
what  they  do,  we  should  ask  questions; 
but  I  do  not  believe  any  man  is  big 
enough  to  criticize  another  one  as  a  per- 
son or  big  enough  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  any  man. 

I  want  to  relate  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  Ohio  in  regard  to  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  I  believe  is 
apropos  today.  It  is  the  story  of  Fort 
Fizzle.  That  is  not  said  facetiously,  be- 
cause there  is  really  a  place  with  such 
a  name.  The  name  is  Fort  Fizzle,  and 
it  may  be  found  in  Holmes  County,  21A 
miles  north  of  Glenmont,  which  was  at 
that  time  called  Napoleon. 

There  was  a  group  of  people  at  that 
time  who  we  would  call  today  fifth 
columnists.  In  those  days  they  were 
known  as  copperheads.  A  copperhead 
snake  is  a  snake  that  is  difficult  to  see. 
He  looks  like  the  grass,  he  sneaks 
through  the  grass  and  does  not  warn  you 
like  a  rattlesnake  before  he  bites. 

The  Copperheads  of  Ohio  in  Holmes, 
Knox,  Morrow  and  Wayne  Counties  or- 
ganized to  resist  the  draft  under  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  They  were  called  Copper- 
heads because  they  met  stealthily  at 
night.  They  built  a  fort.  They  said  they 
would  resist  the  draft.  They  were  in- 
spired by  perhaps  the  world's  leading 
demagogue  of  that  day,  Clement  Laird 
Vallandingham.  He  made  an  address  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  which  he  said: 

We  have  a  blankety  blank  in  the  White 
House,  an  ignoramus,  who  is  heading  America 
to  perdition.  Build  a  fort  and  resist  the 
draft.  Organize  societies.  Have  the  ladies' 
society  to  back  you.    Wear  your  badges — 

And  so  forth.  These  people  built  a 
fort  and  thought  they  could  resist  the 
draft.  They  had  luxury  in  the  fort  for  a 
while.  The  girls  were  told  to  make  fun  of 
boys  in  uniform.  It  was  popular  to  be  a 
Copperhead.  The  ladies  wore  little  but- 
ternut buttons  and  were  called  Butter- 
nuts. Finally  the  fort  had  about  a  thou- 
sand people  in  it  who  were  supplied  from 
the  country  with  pigs,  chickens  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  In  the  basement  of  the 
fort  was  a  distillery.  Supplies  and  lux- 
uries were  furnished  from  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood.  They  lived  on  the  fat 
of  the  land  so-called. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  was  notified 
and  sent  down  General  Leadbetter  to 
break  up  the  fort.  He  went  down  there 
and  these  people  scattered  to  the  four 
winds. 

Word  was  sent  to  the  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Edward  M.  Stanton  re- 
ceived the  report  and  said: 

I  know  Lincoln  will  have  a  few  hangings 
back  in  Ohio.  It  Is  difficult  to  convince  the 
President  that  anyone  should  be  shot  or 
hanged  but  here  are  traitors  who  convict 
themselves. 

What  happened?  Did  Lincoln  punish 
them?    He  said: 
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No,  I  sympathize  with  those  hill  people. 
I  am  not  even  going  to  hang  the  leader, 
Vallandingham. 

He  said: 

I  will  let  him  escape  on  bond.  Let  him  put 
up  a  big  bond  and  he  will  forfeit  the  bond, 
then  the  Government  will  have  some  money 
Instead  of  a  hanging. 

Stanton  was  extremely  vexed  and 
said,  "Mr.  President,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  The  President  said 
"Nothing.  Those  folks  will  defeat  them- 
selves and  the  whole  thing  will  just  fizzle 
out."  It  did.  Two  years  later  a  noted 
author  visited  the  scene  of  this  fort  and 
christened  it' Fort  Fizzle,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  realized  that  folks 
would  punish  themselves  and  if  anything 
were  wrong  it  would  just  "fizzle  out." 

If  anyone  is  doing  something  that  is 
.  not  right  in  any  department  it  will  fizzle 
out.  If  folks  make  utterances  when 
they  are  unusually  unstrung  or  emotion- 
ally distraught,  whether  the  utterances 
come  from  one  side  or  the  other,  truth 
will  uncover  the  situation  and  it  will  fizzle 
out.  It  may  be  that  the  Chief  Executive 
has  copperheads  now,  and  fifth  column- 
ists, but  they  will  punish  themselves, 
they  will  fizzle  out.  Most  of  them,  thank 
God,  have.  The  fact  that  the  President 
made  untrue  and  unwise  statements  in 
his  veto  message  should  not  cause  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  match  such 
asininity  with  wrathful  statements  or  al- 
low himself  to  be  even  momentarily  emo- 
tionally unstable.  Coined  political 
catchwords  were  met  with  a  silent  re- 
buke in  form  of  a  veto.  Only  those  in 
Congress  criticized  the  message  who 
loved  the  man  Roosevelt  the  most.  They 
were  his  dearest  friends  from  his  own 
party.  The  cheap  phrases  of  the  mes- 
sage and  its  emotional  effect  will  soon 
fizzle  out.  They  love  the  man  and  want 
to  save  him  from  himself. 

I  want  to  close  with  the  words  that 
you  find  on  the  headstone  over  the  grave 
of  Ann  Rutledge.     Here  they  are: 

Here  lie  I,  humble  Ann  Rutledge;  beloved 
by  Abraham  Lincoln;  wedded  to  Abraham 
Lincoln;  not  through  union  but  through 
separation;  bloom  on,  oh  Republic,  from  the 
dust  of  my  bosom. 

You  know  the  story  of  Ann  Rutledge's 
death.  You  know  how  Lincoln  was 
called  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning, 
traveling  all  night,  and  how  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  and  the 
parents  of  Ann  Rutledge,  she  said,  "Abe, 
I  cannot  marry  you;  I  am  going  on. 
But  spiritually  we  are  united.  Wherever 
you  go,  the  soul  of  Ann  Rutledge  will  go 
with  you." 

I  think  that  we  are  all  spiritually 
united,  no  difference  with  which  party 
we  may  affiliate,  no  difference  what  our 
race  or  creed  may  be,  we  are  joined  as 
sons  of  God  in  our  common  cause. 

POETRY  GOES  TO  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
time  immemorial,  the  true  poet  has  func- 
tioned vigorously  in  the  lives  and  affairs 
and  affections  of  his  people  and  his  age. 
It  has  been  his  peculiar  privilege  to  con- 
fer on  time  the  dignity  of  timelessness. 


It  has  been  his  eternal  birthright  to  lift 
the  hearts  and  strengthen  the  souls  of 
men. 

Never  has  this  function  been  more  ap- 
parent than  in  years  when  war  stalks 
the  earth.  Propaganda  is  an  essential 
weapon  of  war,  and  in  propaganda  the 
art  of  words  is  king.  The  poet,  by  train- 
ing and  by  natural  gifts,  is  most  high- 
ly endowed  of  all  men  in  the  making  of 
such  propaganda.  Poetry  as  wartime 
propaganda  assumes  one  of  its  oldest 
duties  and  takes  up  one  of  its  oldest  chal- 
lenges. Men  have  always  sung  while 
they  marched  and  while  they  fought, 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Today  the 
Russians  sing  as  they  slog  through  the 
Pripyat  marshes;  the  Norwegian  lads  who 
are  learning  to  be  young  eagles  in  the 
Canadian  flying  schools  have  their  own 
songs,  fiercer  than  the  cry  of  any  eagle 
that  ever  soared;  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece  the  Evzones  hurled  taunts  at  the 
enemy  set  to  tunes  familiar  to  the  be- 
sieger's ear;  in  Yugoslavia  the  patriot 
warriors  have  a  song  which  echoes  from 
cliff  and  hilltop  and  forest,  freezing  the 
blood  of  the  invader: 
Without  warning,  without  warning,  as  the 

lightning  crackles, 
Swoop,  guerillas,  swoop,  guerillas,  on  the  Hit- 
ler jackals! 
Bombs  are  bursting  now;  Germans  stagger; 
Crimson  gleams  the  tongue  of  every  Slavic 
dagger!      - 

What  a  great  number  of  our  mos't 
familiar  songs  have  served  as  rallying 
points  in  time  of  war.  Our  own  mag- 
nificent national  anthem  was  composed 
by  Francis  Scott  Key  when,  a  prisoner  on 
a  British  man-of-war  anchored  in  the 
Chesapeake,  he  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  waving  over  the  ramparts  of  be- 
leaguered Fort  McHenry.  Green  Grow 
the  Rushes,  O  gave  the  name  of  Gringo  to 
the  Americans  who  marched  against 
Mexico.  And  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  was  written  in  the  light  of  the 
campfire  by  high-hearted  Julia  Ward 
Howe  during  the  Civil  War.  More  re- 
cently, Colonel  McCrae's  memorable  In 
Flanders  Fields,  Joyce  Kilmer's  Rouge 
Bouquet,  and  Allan  Seeger's  I  have  a 
Rendezvous  With  Death  have  entered 
our  lives  and  our  hearts  as  hymns  of 
heroism. 

This  month  an  event  unprecedented  in 
the'  history  of  American  poetry  and 
American  propaganda  took  place.  A 
book  of  poems,  The  Unconquerables:  Sa- 
lutes to  the  Undying  Spirit  of  the  Nazi- 
Occupied  Countries,  by  Joseph  Auslander, 
was  used  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  collaboration  with  the  O.  W.  I.  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Which  first 
published  five  of  the  poems  as  the  spear- 
head for  the  Fourth  War  Loan.  The 
second  week  of  January,  that  is,  the  week 
directly  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  drive,  was  named  Trib- 
ute to  the  Unconquerables:  Prelude  to 
the  Fourth  War  Loan.  During  this  week 
280  of  our  largest  department  stores  all 
over  the  country  carried  extensive  and 
exciting  window  displays  consisting  of 
huge  posters  bearing  these  poems,  along 
with  other  colorful  material — flags  of  the 
various  peoples  represented,  national  cos- 
tumes, war  trophies,  and  messages  from 
the  ambassadors  of  occupied  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  entire  month  of  Janu- 


ary was  designated  as  "Unconquerables 
Month,"  during  which  War  bonds  were 
to  be  purchased  in  the  name  of  this  or 
that  land  whose  spirit  is  still  unconquer- 
able against  the  invaders. 

Now  that  the  Fourth  War  Loan  has 
"gone  over  the  top,"  we  feel  that  The  Un- 
conquerables has  given  tangible  evidence 
of  the  usefulness  of  poetry  in  wartime. 
When  the  first  Nazi  boot  smashed  his 
ivory  tower  to  smithereens,  the  poet 
found  it  his  inescapable  duty  to  make 
battle  songs  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men. 
This  newest  affirmation  of  our  demo- 
cratic hatred  of  tyranny  and  of  our  con- 
fidence in  victory  over  oppression  is  only 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
power  of  the  word.  True,  it  is  a  power- 
ful example;  in  addition  to  yeoman  serv- 
ice for  the  Fourth  War  Loan,  The  Un- 
conquerables has  been  used  widely  in 
Army  training  camp  shows,  in  radio 
shows  sponsored  by  various  branches  of 
the  armed  forces,  as  a  medium  to  recruit 
WAC's,  as  short-wave  broadcasts  trans- 
lated, we  understand,  into  more  than  25 
languages,  as  patriotic  material  in  for- 
eign-language newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  most  recently,  as  overseas  radio 
broadcasts  under  the  sponsorship  of 
O.  W.  I.  and  all  the  agencies  which  make 
use  of  their  services.  The  poems  have 
been  presented  in  every  imaginable  way, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  individ- 
ual reading  through  the  whole  range  of 
useful  patriotic  propaganda,  and  even 
extending  into  the  business  world  by  way 
of  advertising. 

We  hope  that  this  outstanding  in- 
stance of  poetry  in  action  will  inspire  our 
other  American  poets  to  speak  out  for 
the  heritage  of  faith  and  courage  which 
is  ours.  The  Unconquerables  is  a  trum- 
pet blast  of  freedom,  a  single  voice  cry- 
ing out  a  declaration  against  corrupt  and 
oppressive  forces.  Let  there  be  a  multi- 
tude of  such  voices,  that  our  songs  may 
be  as  strong  as  Joshua's  when  he  crum- 
bled the  walls  of  Jericho.  Joseph  Aus- 
lander proves  that  even  a  mechanized 
war  can  have  its  bards,  and  that  tanks 
and  trench  mortars  and  airplanes  can 
stir  the  heart  as  fiercely  as  "the  rocket's 
red  glare."  Let  there  be  more  books  with 
the  integrity  and  indomitable  spirit  of 
The  Unconquerables.  Let  our  poets 
speak. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  all  of  the 
poems  contributed  were  without  com- 
pensation of  any  kind,  and  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies,  literally  millions, 
have  been  published,  the  poem  itself  be- 
ing the  great  compensation. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Ramspeck,  in- 
definitely, on  account  of  illness. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  KLEIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  com- 
mittee had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  85.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1927,  entitled  "An  act  granting  pensions 
to  certain  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Indian 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Lincoln's  Greatness 


> 


Lincoln's  greatness  arose 
from  a  combination  of  qualities 
in  a  balanced  personality.  One 
could  never  define  his  conduct 
as  springing  from  mere  auto- 
matic reaction.  It  came  rather 
from  informed  study  and  ma- 
ture reflection.  Mere  slogans 
and  stereotypes  did  not  impress 
him.  He  was  a  simple  man — 
he  was  unpretentious  in  man- 

;  •  ner  and  straightforward  in  ex- 
pression— but    he    was     never 

|  naive.  He  could  be  enthusiastic 
but  he  was  never  extravagant. 

!  He  combined  humanitarianism 
with  practical  common  sense. 
He  attained  a  position  of  lofty 
eminence  and  moved  among  the 
great,  without  making  other 
men  feel  small.  He  was  a  sturdy 


individual;  this,  however,  should 
be  understood  not  as  a  denial  of 
needful  social  co-operation,  but 
rather  in  the  Robert  Burns 
sense  of  emphasis  upon  human 
worth.  ■  He  could  assert  himself 
without  becoming  a  dictator.  He 
had  ambition,  but  without  self- 
ishness. He  had  that  largeness 
of  soul  that  we  call  magnanim- 
ity. Sometimes  he  would  write 
a  letter  as  an  outlet  for  over- 
wrought feeling,  think  it  over, 
realize  that  it  might  wound  the 
recipient,  and  then  withhold  it. 
Lincoln's  record  is  no  mere 
success  story  of  a  rail-splitter, 
who  became  President,  a  prairie 
lawyer  who  reached  world  fame. 
One  might- wonder  just  how  he 
became  to  the  majority  of  his 


countrymen  the  embodiment  of 
the  American  genius.  Perhaps 
the  inner  source  of  his  strength 
has  not  been  fully  plumbed.  It 
might  be  hard  to  answer  where 
and  how  he  learned  statecraft, 
but  statesmen  even  yet  will  do 
well  to  take  him  as  guide  and 
mentor.  In  each  new  recurring 
crisis  —  in  colossal  wars  that 
have  shaken  the  world  —  men 
continue  to  carry  the  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln.  Only  in 
poetry  does  his  spirit  stalk  at 
midnight,  but  his  inspired  words 
and  the  rugged  vigor  of  his 
ideals  seem  today  to  have  a 
greater  vitality  than  during  the 
vexed  years  of  his  presidency. 
— From  J.  G.  Randallls  "Lincoln 
the  Liberal  Statesman." 
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National  Danger 

By  Edwin  T.  Randall 

WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  his 
late  twenties  he  moved  to  Spring- 
field from  New  Salem,  Illinois,  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  law.  He  made  a 
speech  before  the  "Young  Men's  Lyceum," 
saying  in  part: 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
Cour  own  excepted)  in  their  military  chest, 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could 
not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or 
make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of 
a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer:  If  it  ever 
reaches  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  it 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live 
through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide." 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  denunciation  of 
mob  rule  and  violation  of  personal  freedom 
such  as  might  be  written  concerning  some 
present-day  occurrences.  He  pointed  out 
that  no  matter  what  the  original  justification 
for  such  acts  of  violence,  they  provide  an  oc- 
casion for  the  seizure  of  power  by  unworthy 
hands,  and  so  lead  to  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom. It  would  appear  that  the  incipient 
danger  of  Fascism  was  clear  to  this  humble 
backwoods  lawyer  almost  a  century  before 
the  word  was  known. 

'-•  Recent  statements  of  such  men  as  General 
Heygood  and  Smedley  Butler — men  far 
better  equipped  as  military  authorities  than 
Lincoln  ever  was — seem  to  indicate  that  this 
early  estimate  of  our  impregnability  is  still 
good  sense.  The  cry  for  increased  armaments 
seems  based  not  on  a  real  desire  to  defend,  but 
a  definite  desire  for  conquest. 

F^EVELOPMENTS  in  our  day  make  it 
■*— ■*  increasingly  clear  that  the  real  defense  of 
America  must  be  made  from  within.  In 
days  like  these  among  the  share-croppers  of 
the  South,  with  a  presidential  candidate  jailed 
for  vagrancy,  with  mobs  still  dealing  out 
lynch  law,  with  police  officers  awaiting  trial 
for  terroristic  murder,  the  danger  which 
Lincoln  so  clearly  saw  should  be  apparent 
to  everyone. 

The  patriot,  then,  should  be  the  one  who 
sees  clearly  the  danger  to  our  national  life 
and  offers  himself  to  defend  the  nation  against 
that  danger.  The  patriot,  then,  who  would 
take  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  example,  is  the 
man  who  studies  most  intently  and  under- 
stands more  clearly  threats  against  freedom 
and  liberty  within  the  country. 

Wherever  there  is  disrespect  for  law;  wher- 
ever the  rights  guaranteed  the  individual  by 
the  "Bill  of  Rights" — freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  so  on,  are  threatened — there  will  patriots 
be  gathered  to  defend  their  country,  no  matter 
how  sharply  they  may  disagree  with  the  opin- 
ions that  may  be  expressed. 

One  of  the  instances  Lincoln  condemned 
was  the  lynching  of  a  group  of  professional 
gamblers.  He  did  not  defend  the  men  who 
were  killed  or  their  way  of  life,  but  he  insisted 
upon  their  right  to  be  tried  by  law  rather 
than  by  mob  passion,  and  he  deplored  the 
destruction  of  our  national  integrity  by  giving 
way  to  illegal  violence. 


TT  HAS  long  been  the  custom  to  marvel 
■*•  at  the  manner  in  which  Lincoln  developed 
late  in  life,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  all  during  his  earlier  years.  A 
careful  perusal  of  this  speech,  made  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  from  the  beginning  he  held  to 
certain  ideals  for  the  national  life  which 
made  all  his  subsequent  acts  inevitable. 

Even  so  it  might  be  a  reasonable  conjecture 
that  in  these  troublesome  days  it  may  be 
that  the  basic  convictions  being  formed  in 
obscurity  are  the  ones  which  will  change  the 
world  and  free  more  slaves.  The  fundamental 
conviction  that  the  struggle  is  still  between 
freedom  and  autocracy,  between  democracy 
and  despotism,  between  people  and  things, 
between  God  and  mammon,  between  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdoms  of  gun- 
powder is  the  line  upon  which  patriots  must 
divide.  Upon  this  basis  will  the  problems  of 
an  unknown  future  find  solution. 
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510  S.  ~nd  Stareet,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
January  6th,  19S1 . 


Boar  Mr.  Haiifbiocht: 

In  reply  to  your  recent  request  for  some  message 
in  r- igar S  te  Lincoln  to  use  i o  %%%   addr&es  y.,/u  are  to  deliver 
an  February  -at.  I  cu>  ib&t  icno,;/  as  I  can  comply  .dth  vour  rcqnast 
anyfcatxor  ta&n  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the*  "Broadside"'  contain- 
ing the  Xakt  |  have  arittcn  en  Lincoln, ~  and  which  is  isore 
valuable,  thii'  lwj-pacia  on  tae  13  tajbista  marking  places  in  this 
city  mads  historic  cy  events  in  Lincoln's  life  time  . 

I  premise  you  hava  in  y-ur  l&jfge  Lincoln  Collection, 
whioh  you  mention,  a  copy  af  my  "Personal  Re-jollectiona  of 
Lincoln,"  containing  438  pagws  and  published  by  Futnan*s  Sons, 
V«ti  York  City,  lyl6  edition, 

Glad  to  welcome  you  as  one-  more  of  ny   Lincoln  admirer© . 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a  copy  of  your  address,  which  you 
Kindly  of  •  "er  |©'  send  so  . 

Fai  thf  ully  y  air a , 

(Signed)  Henay  B,  Rankin. 


LIMC0LF»S  M&  OFFICE 

Of  the  Lincoln  law  of -ice,  soms  acre  intimate  recog- 
nition of  tnc  part  it  had  in  Lincoln*  :<  Iifo  aogtervre  nun. t ion 
at  this  time.  This  office  was  the  oentor  of  Lincoln1  u   loaal, 
political  ana  literacy  activities  in  this  city.  Volumes  could 
have  .been  written  ci  what  took  place  here,  had  there  been  suefe  a 
competent,  &opsiping  scribe  as  Bosl?ell,  always  present  to 
tske  noteo  of  what  trancpiroo. 

It  is  now  raorc-;  than  slaty  years  sine©  1  passed  daily 
under  the  swinging  sign,  "Lincoln  and  Herndon",  and  sip  and 

ITS  the  stairway,  into  and  from  a  back  room  Xcoaton  in  what 
w$M.   then   a  tno  story  building.  This  had  &e®n   the  ia^  office 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  last  seventeen  years  ho  spent  ia 
Springfield. 

It  a?  as  my  privilege,  for  several  of  those  later  years, 
to  share  in  that  office  its  routine  as  a  student,  and  enjoy 
the  personality  3.,nd   instruction  of  the  aost  reasarkaole  man  of 
his  century. 
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LBAVSS  OFFICER AST  TIME 

The  end  of  his  presence  at  the  law  office  came  the 
evening  of  February  10th,  13 61 .  I  recall  seeing  Abi  ahara 
kincolnlfi  passing  that  niL;ht  for  the  last  time  out  of  his 
of  ioa  -awI   down  the  narrow  stairway  to  the  street.  On  the 
f cllo;.*r;  *%;•  morning  he  departed  fron  Springfield  on  his  itlesie 
into  the  strange,  strenuous.;  sacrificial  life  that  has  i-5;:ibalme& 
his  mercery  to  forever  endtuxs  in  tie  Heart  of  the  %es . 

B^TTEP  HATE  SJJS  WAR 

Park  eleuds  filled  the  political  and  national  s&ies, 
burst  I  vu,  i'i  last  i&te  a  ?torn  of  bitter  hate  ana  bloc-'  War- 
This  had  bftftotoi  i&g vi table .  When  that  hour  of  iw^d   haa  struck— 
it  *as  f&om   t'ais  of .  ice  thsre  oaue  a  man  fully  p  soared  by  years 
of  study  for  those  fateful  houjf*«   An  hoB0»t,  taiJ,  gentle, 
strong  man — ■  heroic  and  sad,  -ho  was  constitutionally  cal  i^d  by 
his  fellee  countrymen  from  this  office  and  placed  at  tfte  m%S$i   of 
state  to  pr^ae-rve  our  national  union,  X&   that  time  of  ©elitiOal 
turmoil  and  civil  revolution,  h^  guided  hiss  country  eaf  sly  through 
blood  and  fire  and  tears,  with  a  steady  unshaken  faith  in' God 
and  nan. 

Through  those  long  years  of  battles  his  endurance,  his 
fertility  of  reecurcee,  his  ma^naaiaity,  ins  patience,  ware 
sorely  tried*  and  never  found  wanting,  ilever  rash,  never  vindic- 
tive^ keeping  a  kind  heart  and  an  open  mind,  toward  friend  and  foe, 
he  became  t,or^   firm  "in  the  irtglltji  ay  God  ^ave  ham  to  see  the 
right",  under  S&oh  auocojaive  disaster . 

HAP  *Jff&mX$   PERSONALITY 

It  was  not  the  opportunity,  nor  the  stress  of  great 
occasions,  mxoh   as  tlte  da.-ivery  of   h'i'si  speeols  in   Illinois 
State  capital  on  "The  II  uea  Dxv^a^d  Aa.aja.sit  Itself  C,-aaiOt  3taud;n 
nor  the  dlpMttea  ™ith  Douglas  tnat  followed  its  nor  the  opportunity 
»efaxe  a  New  York  audience  at  the  Cooper  Institute*  that  accounts 
for,  or  explains  %%Q   pro&reeeive  aevelapiiients  of  Lieoulu. 

It  ;;i»a8  not  Salem,  Springfield,  or  Washington j  it  was 
neither  Stuart,,  Logan,  H^rnioa,  Dotigl&e,  Dakar,  Ha»dia,  or  the 
stole  men   in  hie  cabinet  and  who  surrounded  hiia  in  se^iaey 
capacities —  both  cifii  and  military —  iuriiig  hie  presidency,  sho 
can  have  the  credit  of  prominence  in  the  making  of  abra&att  Lincoln; 
much  as  these  places  and  some  of  those  men  may"  have  contributed  to 
it  i 

After  and  beyond  all  these  influences  and  those  times, 
and  men  that  he  there  moved  among,  and  rising  beyond  all  compari- 
sons with  them,  we   clearly  diftoezn  the  tmiq\s§  and  exolusiva  er- 
soaaiity  of  Lincoln  himself.  Those  .'localities  and  sain  set  men 
have  h.y-d  other  partners  ana  student*  and  c ol leagues  .  The  -waters 
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of   the   Sangamon  have  flowed  by   the  places   Lincoln's   name 
has  made  historic  for  three  quarters   of  a  century  since, 
but   it  feaa  bcrae  nc  »sasag«   of  such  personality  as  Lincoln* 8 
iiit     ih«  world's  wide  sea;3   to  refresh  and  inspire  the  ooaiaon 

j**©pl#   of  ail    3limsa  And  colore. 

$fe   other   hmat.n  personality    be  i?rs  higher    in  fc&« 
-     iration   of   matlktadtj    or   casta   #0   b#n$gfi  a   lig&$    cooa   tn;: 
efearacfce*  ani  i-stiay  of  our   tGpvbltQ.*     So  siaa&s  to  lay  the 
-t    y.iii<.;u«   arid  unfor&etabli:    flours  In  oar  history,      na  coo 
ct    t%8    oi;\hty  spirits   of    the   r&oe. 


Rankin,   Henry  2, 
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Was  Abraham  Lincoln 

Capable  and  Sincere? 


Comments  and  Vindication. 


(By  Henry  B.  Rankin) 


I  have  a  letter  from  the  publicity  de- 
partment director  of  a  prominent  film 
company  at  Hollywood,  California,  en- 
closing a  clipping  from  the  Daily  Cali- 
fornia^. Berkeley,  California,  with  the 
request  that  I  would  "dictate  an  answer 
to  it.  as  it  seems  that  you  are  the  log- 
ical person  to  answer  this  in  an  author- 
itative way."  The  clipping  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

John  Cowper  Powys  confirmed  his 
power  and  versatility  as  an  actor  by 
his  vivid  depiction  of  Lincoln,  the 
democrat,  in  direct  contrast  to  Na- 
poleon, the  imperialist. 

Powys  asserted  that  the  peculiar 
Idolatry  of  the  Americans  for  Lin- 
coln makes  it  difficult  for  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  him.  The  prevalent 
"Sunday  school  attitude"  towards 
the  man,  Powys  declares.  "Ts  ethical 
propaganda  and  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Lincoln  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, but  a  free  thinker  and  a  fatal- 
ist. The  story  about  the  great  num- 
ber of  books  he  read  is  purely  myth- 
ical— he  read  few  books,  in  fact  no 
great  man  ever  read  fewer, 

"Lincoln  was  a  loafer",  says  Dr. 
Powys.  "He  loved  contemplation 
and  doing  nothing  at  all.  If  it  had  ' 
not  been  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  who 
dragged  him  out  of  his  platonic 
loafings    and    made    him    ambitious 


he  would  probably  never  have  been 
president.  Contrary  to  belief  Lin- 
coln simply  liberated  the  slaves  as  a 
military  expedient,  and  not  from 
any  personal  feeling  as  to  Its  In- 
justice. 

"Lincoln  has  no  parallel  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race  in  his 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  contemp- 
tuous benevolence  for  his  enemies. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  all  politicians,  because  of  his 
sense  o!  humor."  . 

As  this  clipping  has  been  extensively 
copied  I  deem  it  no  impropriety  to  give 
it  further  publicity  by  asking  the  Illi- 
nois State  register  to  publish  It  with 
the  followng  comments. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refute  or 
comment  on  the  several  statements  in 
this  clipping  regarding  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
creditable  biographies  of  Lincoln.  With 
the  one  exception  that, — "Lincoln  lib- 
erated the  sla,ves  as  a  military  neces- 
sity," the  whole  article  is  so  manifestly 
false  that  It  merits  no  attention.  But 
it  is  the  task  and  a  dutiful  service  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  that 
those  who  knew  him  and  had  lived 
through  the  strenuous  days*  of  his  life 
long  services  for  our  common  country, 
should  not  shirk  the  call  or  occasion  to 
defend  his  character  and  vindicate  the 
esteem   he  Is  worthy  of  in  history. 

If  the  writer  of  the  clipping  sent  me 
will  read  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  it  existed  then,  he  will  dis- 
cover Lincoln  had  no  executive  power 
to  do  so  only  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  all  military  pow-er  and  as  a  military 
measure.  Under  what  authority  does 
Powys-Mercer  affirm  that  Lincoln  had 
no  "personal  feeling  as  to  slavery's  in- 
justice" when  he  signed  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation?  His  political  foes, 
no  less  than  his  own  words  from  ll?56 
down  to  the  hour  he  signed  the  Emanc- 
ipation Proclamation,  record  his  per- 
sonal feeling  on  the  injustice  of  slavery. 
These  were  his  closing  words  In  that 
proclamation: 

—  "And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution  upon 
military  neceslty,  I  Invoke  the  con- 
siderate judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God." 

In  his  boyhood  he  expressed  his 
strong  "personal  feeling"  at  the  sight 
of  a  slave  auction  in  New  Orleans.  In 
1856  In  a  speech  at  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
which  I  heard,  he  expressed  his  'per- 
sonal feelings"  In  these  words  before  a 
large  turbulent  audience  who  were  all 
his  political  foes  except  the  six  who 
voted  that  year  In  Menard  county  for 
Fremont.  I  quote  from  my  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Lincoln",  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  page  215: 

"When  I  see  strong  hands  sowing, 
reaping,  and  threshing  wheat  and 
those     same     hands     grinding     and 


making    that    wheat    Into    bread,     I 
cannot    refrain    from     wishing    and 
believing     that     those    hands     some 
way,   In  God's  good   time,  shall  own 
the  mouth   they  feed!" 
The   assertion   that   "Lincoln   was   not 
a  Christian",  and  the  uncalled  for  sneer 
about     "the     prevalent     'Sunday    school 
attitude'    of    ethical    propaganda    about 
Lincoln    that    should    be    suppressed", — 
is    unworthy    of    serious    mention.      The 
two   quotations   above   given   and   a   ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  of  all  our  presi- 
dents,   none    have    left    half    so    many, 
:.or  such  explicit  references  to  a  Divine 
Providence  and  his  personal  dependence 
on    God,    nor    such   repeated    appeals    to 
the  sympathy  and  prayer-9  of  all  Chris- 
tian   people    as    did    Abraham    Lincoln. 
Lincoln's     own     Bpeeches,     letters     and 
state  papers  are  the  surest  sources  and 
sufficient    evidence    revealing    his    relig- 
ious  belief   to   be   presented   at    the   bar 
of   History. 

What    Wowys-Mercer    means    In    this 
sentence* Is   beyond   my   comprehension. 
— "Lincoln  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the   human   race   in   his   keen   humor 
and    contemptuous    benevolence    for    his 
enemies."         "Contemptuous        benevo- 
lence?"     That    certainly    is    something 
.  new    about    Lincoln      I    turned     to     my 
I  Century    dictionary    for   definitions    and 
|  an  understanding  of  this  newly  discov- 
I  ered  quality  in  Lincoln.     This  found  me 
j  even    mdre   confused.      It    offered    us    a 
mixture  of  qualities  that  could  not  mix. 
I  gave  it  up. 

That  "Lincoln  was  a  loafer  and  loved 
contemplation  and  doing  nothing  at  all" 
— "that  he  read  few  books,  in  fact,  no 
great  man  ever  read  fewer",  was  news 
to  me.  In  the  years  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent in  his  office,  Mr.  Lincoln  when  in 
Springfield  and  not  at  the  office,  was 
generally  at  the  state  library.  He  did 
much  reading  there,  and  there  he  spent 
many  hours,  chatting  with  the  state  of- 
ficials and  his  friends  and  visitors  he 
met.  He  always  appeared  at  the  office 
before  going  home  to  lunch,  to  see  if 
pnything  there  required  his  attention. 
I  The  office,  to  him  was  a  work  shop,  not 
p  loafing  place.  He  never  neglected  a 
client's  case,  and  was  precise  and  exact 
in  preparing  it.  Of  the  nearly  two  hun- 
dred cases  Lincoln  &  Kerndon  were  at- 
torneys for  and  that  were  appealed  to 
the  Illinois  supreme  court,  the  briefs 
were  all  prepared  by  him  and  carefully 
written  by  Lincoln's  own  hand. 

His  mind  under  protracted  mental 
strain  gave  him  little  bodily  .wear  or 
fatigue.  In  this  respect  he  was  excep- 
tional and  above  any  man  I  ever  met. 
His  physical  endurance  was  one  of  his 
great  assets  at  the  bar  and  in  long  pro- 
ti  acted  lawsuits  and  political  campaigns 
that  wore  out  his  colleagues  and  op- 
ponents. This,,  physical  and  mental  en- 
durance equipped  him  marvelously  for 
the  unparalleled  strain  of  his  presi- 
dential years.  Few  men  were  so  mod- 
est, few  so  humble  in  their  own  opinion 
on  themselves,  as  he:  and  few  in  all  his- 
tory have  shown  the  bravery  to'  stand 
ujnflinchlngly  firm  by  their  political 
opinions  and  moral  convictions  on  na- 
tional   questions,    as    Abraham    Lincoln. 

I  cannot,  in  view  of  the  surprising 
clipping  sent  me,  refrain  from  telling  of 
the  last  time  I  saw  Lincoln,  and  quote 
a   'ew  sentences  from  the  short  address 


he    made    the    morning   he    left    Spring- 
field.    Almost  at   the  last  moment  be- 
fore the   train   was  to  start  for  Wash- 
ington   from    the    Great    Western,    now 
the  Wabash  railway  depot.  Lincoln  ap- 
peared on  the  rear  platform.     The  black 
hair,  which  was  only  beginning  to  turn 
grey,   rolled   back   from   the   lofty  brow. 
He  rested  one  hand  on  the  brake,   and. 
pausing  a  brief  moment,  beginning  In  e. 
calm   voice,   unusually   tender,   he   made 
his  memorable  farewell   address.     I  will 
copy  his  last   three  paragraphs.     These 
he   delivered   with   unusual   solemnity: 
"Without   the   aid    of   that   Divine 
Being  who  ever  aided  him,    (Wash- 
ington)   who   controls   mine   and   s  11 
destinies    I     cannot     succeed.     With 
that  assistance  1  cannot  fall. 

Trusting  In  Him  who  can  go  with 
me  and  remain  with  you.  and  bo 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confi- 
dently hope  that  all  will  be  well. 

To  His   care   commending  you,   as 
1  hope  In  your  prayers  you  will  com- 
mend   me,    I    bid    you,-    friends    and 
neighbors  ,an  affectionate  farewell." 
Were    these    the    words    of    an    "infi- 
del?"    Were  these  the  words  of  a  man 
not  a  Christian?    Were  these  the  words 
of  a  hypocrite?  "Thou  shalt  not  beat- 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor."  Be 
just   to   the   dead.     That  was  the  kind 
of    faith    In    God's    eternal   justice    that 
sustained    Lincoln    through    the    terrible 
years  of  the  war  as  he  guided  his  coun- 
try through  blood  and  fire  and   tears. 

The  train  started  as  he  spoke  his  last 
words.  The  president-elect  stood  with- 
out moving  his  hand  from  the  brake 
until  the  train  passed  quietly  away  and 
he  w-as  lost  to  view.  That  was  Lin- 
coln's last  view  of  Springfield. 

Four  years  later,  they  brought  him 
home  from  Washington. — home  through 
tears  and  broken  hearts.  Those  lips 
were  now  voiceless  In  a  casket  that 
bore  a  mighty  conqueror.  He  was  ours, 
when  he  left, — but  was  not  now,  ours 
only.  He  came  home,  belonging  to  all 
mankind  wherever  hearts  beat  loyally  ■ 
for  God,  for  fidelity,  for  law,  for  lib- 
erty. His  life,  Illustrious  by  his  faith 
in  God  and  man,— his  character,  his 
example,  have  not  departed  forever 
from  us.  He  remains  In  the  grateful 
and  reverent  memory  of  our  country 
and  among  all  races  and  conditions  of 
people,  with  an  Inspiration  of  which 
there  will  be  no  end. 

Henry  B.   Rankin. 
Springfield.   Illinois?    Feb'l   11,    1923. 
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Ratlibone,  Henry  a. 

JE  HAVE  but  recently  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  most  beloved  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, Abraham  Lincoln.  We  rec- 
ognize in  him  the  highest  com- 
bination of  heart,  conscience  and 
brain  ever  produced  in  our  coun- 
try or  any  other  land.  How  shall 
we  estimate  the  greatness  of 
rulers?  Surely,  not  by  the  glitter  and 
glamor  which  accompanied  their  lives,  but 
by  the  enduring  value  to  humanity  of  their 
achievements.  Some  Hashed  like  meteors 
across  the  horizon  of  their  day  and  were 
dreaded,  flattered  or  adored,  whose  names 
are  now  •  well-nigh  forgotten,  whose  monu- 
ments have  crumbled,  whose  influence  on 
future  generations  is  at  an  end. 

The  names  of  other  leaders  of  men  fade 
with  time;  not  so  with  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  growing  greater,  more  hon- 
ored and  beloved  every  year  that  passes  by. 
The  place  of  Lincoln  in  history  is  unique. 
All  nations  have  paid  their  tribute  to  his 
memory.  In  England  Lord  Charnwood  has 
written  his  biography;  Drinkwater  has  pro- 
duced the  famous  play  that  has  had  such 
a  spectacular  success  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  and  British  statesmen  have  time  and 
again  been  quoting  Abraham  Lincoln  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  policies  and  have  come 
to  this  country  and  made  special  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  scenes  of  Lincoln's  life  and 
death. 

As  America  towers  today  above  other 
countries,  so  Abraham  Lincoln  towers  above, 
all  other  statesmen  of  the  world's  history 
in  the  spotless  purity,  of  his  purposes,  in  the 
unselfishness  of  his  devotion  to  the  loftiest 
ideals,  in  his  tenderness  of  heart,  his  great- 
ness of  soul,  in  the  national  unity,  which 
Mas  his  achievement,  and  in  the  blessing 
which  he  conferred  on  humanity. 

Lincoln  first  convinced  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  then  won  the.  hearts  of  the 
nation,  and  now  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind. 

A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGES 

The  prophetic  words  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
tittered  at  Lincoln's  deathbed,  have  come 
true— "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  Yes, 
to  the  ages  and  to  all  mankind.  Wherever 
the  human  heart  shall  sigh  for  freedom, 
wherever  men  shall  seek  to  establish  or  to 
maintain  a  true,  rational,  constitutional  lib- 
erty, wherever  they  shall  strive  to  achieve, 
a  national  unity,  there  they  will  turn  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  great  example, 
their  guide,  who  will  lead  them  on  the  path- 
way of  duty  to  a  glorious  destiny. 

The  world  honors  Lincoln  because  he  was 
the  shining  example  in  history  of  the  ideal 
statesman.  In  his  character  he  exemplified 
the  golden  mean.  He  possessed  that  proper 
balance  of  qualities  which  insures  the  high- 
est success.  He  had  firmness  Avithout  obsti- 
nacy, mercy  without  weakness,  shrewdness 
without  trickery,  secrecy  without  deceitful- 
ness,  courage  without  rashness,  caution 
without  timidity,  patience,  without  dilatori- 
ness,  friendship  without  favoritism,  ambi- 
tion without  selfishness. 

To  my  mind  no  human  life  so  well  repays 
study  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Exam- 
ples are  more  potent  than  precepts.  We 
see  our  souls  mirrored  in  the  life  of  an- 
other. As  that  life  is  noble,  so  are  we  en- 
lightened and  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  it. 

The  career  of  Lincoln  puts  new  heart  in 
the  unsuccessful.  It  preserves  our  faith  in 
the  final  triumph  of  right.  It  teaches  that 
character  is  our  greatest  asset,  that  unsel- 
fishness is  better  than  self-seeking,  that  for- 
giveness is  better  than  revenge  and  that 
duty  is  our  safest  guide. 

in  him  we  see  ourselves  as  we  should  wish 
to  be— our  neglected  opportunities  im- 
proved, our  rejected  thoughts  made  fruitful, 
our  nobler  impulses  which  slumbered 
awakened  into  fullest  life. 


PRE-EMINENCE  IN  HISTORY 
The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  a  pre- 
eminence all  its  own  in  history,  because  ol 
hS  Seme   achievement   in   securing   for 
this  nation   an   enduring  unity.     The  men 
whose  work  was  to  build  empires  and  unite 
scattered  and  hostile  peoples  into  nations 
tor   their   prosperity   and   greatness-these 
are  universally  hailed  as  the  greatest  names 
at  history     Yet  compare  them  one  and  all 
and l  Se J  achievements  with  that  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln.     Caesar,    Alexander,    Char  e- , 
magne.  Napoleon  set  forth  to  conquer  the 
then  known  world.    How  glorious!  men  ex- 
claimed     But   the   empires   they    founded 
have  perished,  and   the  proud  monuments 
thev  erected  by  the  blood  arid  tears  of  the 
L'onomered  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Tic  thing  of  all  others  that  the  world 
mo't  needs  today  is  unity.  The  greatest 
Coon  conferred  by  America  upon  humanity 
uraV  the  solving  of  the  problem  which  had 
p^ilexed  philosophers  for  ages  name  y, 
how  to  combine  vast  territory  and  popula- 
tion with  civil  liberty.  The  solution  was 
■found  by  our  fathers  in  a  federal  republic, 
created  and  maintained  through  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  made 
possible  a  stronger  and  greater  Union  than 
hnd  ever  before  existed. 

The  principle  on  which  such  a  government 
is  founded  we  may  call  constitutionalism, 
as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  imperialism, 
which  disregards  government  by  the  con- 
sentoi  the  governed"  and  seeks  to  dominate 
others  against  their  will. 

The  spirit  of  constitutionalism  and  impe- 
rialism' always  have   been  and  always  will 

be  at  eternal  war  with  each  other.  One 
or  the  other  will  finally  rule  the  world. 

Imperialism  believes  in  the  power  o 
might;  constitutionalism  maintains  w7itl 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  "right  makes  might.' 

Imperialism  declares  that  there  is  no  sucl 
thing  as  international  ethics;  that  the  so\ 
ereign  state  is  a  law  unto  itself.  Constitn 
tionalism  says  that  nothing  can  be  right  be 
tween  nations  which  is  wrong  between  men 

Imperialism  glories  in  the  subject  people, 
over  whom  it  holds  sway.  Constitutionalism 
glories  in  the  liberty  which  a  nation  confer. 
upon  others  as  well  as  upon  its  own  people 

Imperialism  seeks  riches  through  the  trib 
ute  it  wrings  from  the  downtrodden  of  othei 
lands.  Constitutionalism  seeks  the  prosper 
ity  that  comes  from  honest  and  legitimate 
commerce  and  toil. 

"EQUAL   RIGHTS   TO    ALL!' 

Imperialism  believe?  in  the  majesty  of  em- 
perors, the  exaltation  of  nobility,  the  glamor 
of    titles,    the    exclusiveness   of   caste    and 
class.    Constitutionalism  believes  in  "equal 
rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none." 
Imperialism  believes  that  it  is  natural  and 
proper  for  one  nation  to  rise  to  greatness 
by  using  the  necks  of  others  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  power.    Constitutionalism  believes 
that  each  nation  can  prosper  most  through 
the.  prosperity  of  all,  and  that  the  greatest 
|   wealth  of  any  people  is  the  number  of  hu- 
j   man  beings  by  whom  it  is  loved  and  blessed: 
I       Imperialism  is  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
|   selfishness  and  must  end  in  disaster.    Con- 
i    stitutionalism  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  co- 


operation.  It  is  founded  on  the  rock  o 
principle,  where  it  will  stand  forever. 

Constitutionalism  had  its  birth  in  Amer 
ica,  and  today  finds  its  chief  exemplar  anc 
champion  in  the  United  States.  The  peo 
pie's  government  can  only  be  maintained  bj 
national  unity.  Without  the  bond  of  i 
strong  nationality,  constitutionalism  woulc 
be  at  the  mercy  of  imperialism.  . 

That  America  should  weather  the  stonr 
and  remain  one  great  nation  was  all  essen 
tial,  and  so  Abraham  Lincoln  was  right  ir 
his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  issue 
involved  in  our  civil  strife  when,  in  his  im 
mortal  address  at  Gettysburg,  his  prophetic 
vision  clearly  saw  that  the  decision  there 
rendered  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms  was 
not  merely  whether  this  country  should  re 
main  one,  but  that  "government  of  the.  peo 
pie,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shoulc 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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Rathbone,  Henry  R. 


HENRY  R.  RATHBONE 
TALKS  ON  LINCOLN 


Congressman-at-large  Henry  R. 
Rathbone  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  luncheon  clubs  of  the  district 
Tuesday  noon  at  the  College  cafe. 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln  he 
termed  "our  greatest  national  trag- 
edy." Just  as  the  worries  of  the  war 
were  thrown  off  the  country  was  again 
cast  under  a  pall  of  gloom.  A  per- 
sonal interest  touch  was  given  from 
the  fact  that  the  parents  of  the 
speaker  were  guests  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the  Ford  theater  on 
the  night  of  the  assassination. 

"It  was  the  flag  that  avenged  the 
nation's  savior,"  Mr.  Rathbone  de- 
clared, "for  after  Booth  had  inflicted 
the  mortal  wound  on  Lincoln,  and 
had  stabbed  my  father,  who  grappled 
with  him,  he  jumped  to  the  stage 
below  the  box.  As  he  leaped,  his 
spurred  heel  caught  in  the  folds  of  the 
flag  draped  around  the  box  and  he  fell 
in  his  jump,  causing  him  to  fracture 
a  small  bone  in  one  of  his  legs.  Had 
it  pot  been  for  this  injury  Booth 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  flee 
from  the  country  and  escape  punish- 
ment, for  the  assassin's  plans  were 
carefully  laid." 

The  Englewood  Lions  club  will  fur- 
nish the  program  next  Tuesday  when 
Hon.  John  C.  Martin,  past  commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 
the  Wisconsin  district,  will  speak. 
Mr.  Martin  will  also  lend  a  personal 
touch  to  his  address  in  that  he  was  a 
picket  in  the  Union  army,  stationed  on 
the  road  between  Washington  and 
Centerville  to  catch  Booth  as  he  fled 
after  shooting  Lincoln. 
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The  Lincoln  Revolution 



By  Clifford  Raymond. 

THE  Lincoln  revolution  had  the  peculiarity  in  that  it  oc- 
curred where  it  needn't  have.  Slavery  was  mining  the 
south,  not  the  north-  It  was  degrading  the  white  work- 
ers and  as  they  increased  in  numbers  and  came  more 
into  contact  with  the  competition  of  slave  labor  they  would 
not  have  tolerated  it.  If  let  alone  it  might  have  ruined 
itself  and  its  aristocracy  with  it,  but  when  it  was  assailed 
from  the  north  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to  make  a  beautiful 
fight  of  four  years  against  greatly  superior  resources. 

The  north  in  other  circumstances  might  have  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  actually  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  north  except  as  the  necessity  developed  of  destroying  the 
political  power  of  a  slave  holding,  landed  aristocracy  which 
was  an  anachronism  in  Washington  and  even  as  such  had 
the  nation  by  the  nose. 

In  the  most  serious  material  if  not  moral  sense  it  was 
the  white  worker  of  the  south  and  not  the  black  who  was 
enslaved.  The  white  was  free  labor  in  competition  with 
slave.  So  long  as  slavery  was  successful  it  could  degrade 
the  white  worker  and  when  its  own  faults  began  to  takr> 
effect  it  would  have  ruined  the  white  aristocrat 

If  the  north  could  have  kept  its  hands  off  the  south  the 
revolution  against  slavery  would  have  been  begun  and  car- 
ried   through    by    white    southern    workers    when    they    in-  J 
creased  and  nonslave-owning  farmers.     It  would  have  been  J 
delayed,    but     eventually    the     southern    white    would   have  j 
turned    on    the    aristocracy    with    a    Watt    Tyler    rebellion 
or   a   French   revolution,   if    not   with    a   Lincoln    at    least 
with   a  Bryan    and   with    "you   cannot   crucify   labor   on   a 
cross    of    ebony."      But    for   this    there    had    to   be    a    com- 
plete absence  of  northern  morals  and  sentiment.    The  north- 
ern  abolutionists  had   to  be   silent.     The   north   had  to   ac- 
cept the  free  spread  of  slavery  into  the  territories.    It  had  to 
accept  the  fugitive  slave  law.    It  had  to  do  everything  mor- 
ally and  politically  impossible  for  it  to  do.    It  would  have  re- 
quired a  doctrine   of  state   rights  by  which  New  England, 
New  York,  Illinois,  etc.,  stated  their  indifference  to  conduct, 
habits,  social  conditions  and  ways  of  life  outside  their  own 
boundaries.     If  so  complete  an  aloofness  had  been  possible 
the   south   would   have   released   its   passions    on   itself.     It 
would  have  had  the  revolution  with  the  north  looking  on.    In 
the  course  of  it  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  the  north  would 
have  received  what  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  upper 
Canada,  now  Ontario,  received  after  the  colonial  revolution, 
a  wave  of  fugitives  and  refugees,  of  aristocrats  and  families 
of  distinction,  with  their  property  confiscated  and  their  for- 
tunes broken. 

If  these  admitted  impossibilities  had  been  realized  the  civil 
war  as  another  American  revolution  would  have  been  more 
clearly  perceivable.  It  wouldn't  have  had  any  of  its  moral 
glamour.  There  would  have  been  no  morals.  The  whites 
would  have  fought  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  slaves. 
And  having  Won  a  round  head  victory  over  the  cavaliers, 
they  would  have  deported  the  blacks  just  as  previously  they 
had  deported  the  Indians.  It  was  unlikely  that  having  run 
the  aristocrats  out  and  taken  their  property  they  would  have 
continued  in  contact  with  the  black  labor  which  had  caused 
the  revolution. 

Lincoln  had  precisely  the  social  background  for  this  rev 
olution  if  it  had  been  in  the  south  and  if  the  north  had  beeil 
looking  on.  Although  slavery  was  morally  indefensible  t 
him  he  kept  the  mo"l  issue  out  of  it  so  far  as  he  could,  s 


far  that  the  northern  abolitionists  were  displeased  and  even 
clamorous. 

*      * 

The  progenitors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  drifting 
down  hill.  The  Lincoln  family  had  been  weavers  and  iron 
founders  when  they  were  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania, 

Some  urge  or  inclination  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  primo- 
genture  kept  the  family  edging  toward  the  frontier.  This 
urge  can  be  one  of  courage,  ambition,  and  competence.  It 
also  can  be  one  of  shiftlessness,  incompetence,  and  failure. 

The  Hankses,  Lincoln's  maternal  side,  had  a  trend  which 
suggested  something  in  the  direction  of  social  incorrigibility 
even  if  it  was  only  suggested.  For  the  Lincolns,  conceding 
an  undiminished  self-respect  in  the  family,  there  was  a 
record  of  transfer  from  one  state  to  another  and  in  each 
transfer  a  perceptible  diminlshment  of  estate  and  circum- 
stances. When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  the  family  was 
worse  off  in  relation  to  the  times  than  it  had  been  before 
in  America.'    It  was  to  be  even  worse. 

From  this  plat  of  descending  curves  the  rocket  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  sprang,  aimed  at  a  star.  A  revolution  for  the 
protection  of  the  poor  whites  must  have  been  irresistibly 
appealing  to  this  inexplicable  rocket  which  reached  the  star. 

America  has  had  revolutions  without  arms  and  revolu- 
tions with  them.  The  ones  which  did  not  have  bunun  bioo<l 
letting  are  called  by  other  namea.  There  have  been  -revolu- 
tions which  seemed  to  fail  entirely  but  which  got  partly 
around  to  their  objectives.  Tt:e  country  has  gone  to  the 
ramparts  in  small  instances  and  has  avoided  them  in  large 
ones. 

Shays*  rebellion  and  the  whisky  rebellion  took  to  the 
barricades  and  yet  were  of  no  consequence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  President  Washington  marching  in  his  last  military 
campaigning.  The  Bryan  revolution  never  went  beyond 
shouting  in  its  superficial  phenomena  and  yet  it  may  have 
had  a  greater  effect  on  the  American  republic  than  the  citi- 
zens thereof  perceive  or  appreciate. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Bryan  tilted  into  a  great  power.  The 
colossus  which  Lincoln  hit  came  down  in  fragments.  Bryan 
seemed  not  to  have  touched  his.  He  himself  seemed  to  have 
emerged  as  a  man  of  busted  ideas,  but  all  the  popular  sym- 
bols of  the  thing  against  which  his  lance  was  laid  have  dis- 
appeared. 

In  Bryan's  case  that  means  either  that  the  thing  has 
passed  out  of  existence  for  the  time  being  or  that  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  popular  imagination.  In  either  case  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Bryan  charged  into  a  thing  which  was  rep- 
resented by  cartoons  of  jovia]  rascals,  of  grinning  human 
behemoths  in  dollar  marked  clothes.  These  were  the  trusts, 
the  robber  barons,  the  money  power.  His  revolution  changed 
something,  either  the  popular  conception  of  capital  or  the 
methods  of  capital  itself,  or  possibly  both.  Whether  it  was 
the  first,  which  would  be  the  reverse  of  his  idea,  or  the  sec- 
ond, which  Would  be  a  purpose  of  it,  or  the  third,  which 
would  be  an  adaptable  human  compromise,  his  revolution 
destroyed  the  behemoth  in  dollar  signs. 

Jefferson  was  a  revolutionist  and  changed  a  social  order. 
He  was  a  Virginia  aristocrat  but  he  made  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment impossible  of  continuance.  He  swept  the  superior 
people  out  of  power  and  he  made  powerful  what  had  been 
known  as  "  the  vulgar." 

*       *, 

Jackson  was  a  frontier  aristocrat,  a  self-made  one  but 
one  by  assertion.  He  would  fight  a  duel  with  a  gentleman 
but  he  had  to  know  his  gentleman.  Otherwise  he  horse- 
whipped or  caned  his  opponent.  He  headed  a  revolution  of 
the  backwoods  and  the  frontier  against  the  survival  of  feder- 
alist aristocracy,  against  the  political  machinery  of  that  aris- 
tocracy, against  the  congressional  caucus  for  nominations, 
against  the  electoral  college  scheme  of  indirect  presidential 
elections,  against  sound  banking  and  for  everything  the 
frontier  loved,  easy  money,  free  lands,  the  will  of  the  com- 
mon man  rampant  in  his  ignorance  of  the  decisions  he  made. 

Thus  the  nation  is  more  accustomed  to  bloodless  than 
bloody  revolution,  but  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the 
Lincoln  revolution  to  go  so  easily  to  a  conclusion,  although 
if  it  had  developed  logically  and  without  such  extensive  and 
expansive  passions  and  moralities  it  would  have  had  its 
bloody  action  in  smaller  area  and  for  fewer  of  the  population. 

The  next  revolution?  Mr.  Bryan  has  left  it  with  the  na- 
tion.    It  is  one  against  knowledge. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  B.  CARROLL    REECE, 

of  tennessee, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1924. 
Mr.  Reece  was  granted  leave  to  extend  his  remarks  by  inserting  an 
extract  from  an  address'  by  Wade  H.  Cooper  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
verity,  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  November  11,  1923. 

Mr.  REECE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  the  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  Col.  Wade  H.  Cooper  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installa- 
tion of  Robert  Orville  Matthews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  president, 
November  11,  1923 : 

Our  country  has  been  ever  generous  in  its  production  of  great  men. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  many  other  great  Americans  ;  but  to  my  mind  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  preserver  and  savior  of  our  great  Republic,  surpasses 
them  all.  The  spirit  of  that  rugged  man  of  sorrowful  life  and  tragic 
death  is  a  heritage  and  an  inspiration  to  all  our  people  and  touches 
alike  the  mansion  and  the  cabin. 

The  greatest  declaration  ever  made  for  human  liberty,  human  rights, 
and  human  justice  was  the  immortal  emancipation  proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  January,  18G3,  driving  slavery  forever  from 
the  soil  of  our  great  country.  There  is  no  other  declaration  in  all 
history,  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  authenticity,  that  even  ap- 
proaches this  declaration  for  human  freedom  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
save  the  declarations  contained  in  Magna  Charta,  vvhen  the  people 
wrested  their  rights  from  King  John  at  Runnymeade. 

If  I  could  send  a  message  to-day  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  my  be- 
loved country,  to  point  to  them  the  upward  paths  of  life,  there  are 
many  great  Americans,  living  and  dead,  whose  footsteps  I  could  bjd 
them  trace,  but  I  should  not  fail  to  fix  in  their  mental  vision  the 
path  of  glory_  that  leads  from  the  immortal  rail  splitter's  cabin  to 
the  Olympus  of  eternal  fame. 

As  a  patriotic  American,  a  son  of  the  South,  proud  of  our  great 
country  and  its  vast  achievements,  I  reverently  salute  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  give  to-day  the  tribute  of  the  South  as  I 
know  it  to  exist  in  the  hearts  of  her  great  people. 

The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  no  section,  but  to  the 
whole  Nation  and  to  the  entire  world.  In  every  land  and  every 
clime,  where  people  love  human  freedom  and  human  justice,  their 
hearts  and  souls  will  ever  thrill  at  the  mention  of  his  immortal  name. 
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350  TO  ATTEND 
LINCOLN  DINNER 
OF  PEORIA  BAR 


Supreme  Court  To  Be 

Guests;  Sections  to 

Hold  Meetings 
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The  Peoria  Bar  association  Is  ex- 
pecting attendance  at  its  annual 
Lincoln  Memorial  banquet  next  Sat- 
urday night  at  the  Hotel  Pere 
Marquette  to  reach  350  or  more. 

James  A.  Reed,  former  U.  S. 
senator  from  Missouri,  who  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Kansas  City,  is  to 
address  the  association  on  a  topic 
which  is  not  yet  announced.  The. 
former  senator  is  a  fiery  orator,  who 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  both 
in  public  life  and  in  his  profession 
and  members  of  the  bar  throughout 
the  state  are  exhibiting  great  inter- 
est in  his  coming. 

The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  and 
the  wives  of  the  justices  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  association  as  they 
are  every  year.  The  court  and  the 
ladies  will  be  brought  to  Peoria  on 
a,  special  Illinois  Terminal  railroad 
car,  arriving  about  noon.  Officers  ana 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  association  will  also 
be  guests.  Invitations  have  been 
accepted,  too,  by  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge 
J.  Earl  Major  of  Chicago,  and  U.  S. 
District  Judge  J.  Leroy  Adair  of 
Quincy. 

Chief  Justice  on  Program 

Chief  Justice  Paul  Farthing  of 
the  supreme  court  will  speak  briefly 
on  behalf  of  the  court  and  John  P. 
Voigt  of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  association,  will 
be  called  upon  to  deliver  a  few 
remarks  Verle  W.  Safford,  presi- 
dent of  the  Peoria  Bar  association, 
will  preside  as  toastmaster.  The 
supreme  court  members  and  other 
guests  of  honor  will  be  in  a  receiv- 
ing line  to  greet  those  entering  the 
ballroom  of  the  hotel  where  the 
banquet  will  be  served  at  7:30. 

At  noon  Saturday  there  is  to  be 
a  luncheon  at  the  hotel  for  out-of- 
town  lawyers  of  whom  there  will 
be  a  large  number  here  to  attend 
section  meetings  of  the  state  ts- 
sociation,  scheduled  for  the  day. 
The  state  board  of  governors  will 
hold  their  mid-winter  meeting. 

A  discussion  of  the  proposed  rule 
72  of  the  supreme  court  to  require 
annual  registration  of  lawyers  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  practice  of 
law  by  persons  not  legally  qualified 
will  take  place  in  the  section  on 
professional  relations  of  which  Wil- 
lard  R.  Mathney  of  Chicago,  is 
chairman.  John  M.  Niehaus,  Jr.,  oi 
the  Peoria  bar  is  a  member  of  the 
state  committee  on  unauthorized 
practice  of  law,  which  has  proposed 
the  ne  ;  rule. 


To  Discuss  Court  Rules 

Chief   Justice     Farthing     in  the 
section   on   civil   practice   and  pro- 
cedure will  continue  a  discussion  of 
rules,  recently  adopted  by  the  su- 
preme court,  which   was   begun  at 
I  the  November  meeting  of  the  section 
i  in  Chicago.  Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.,  of 
|  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  section. 
The     proposed     Illinois     probate 
practice  act  will  be  discussed      by 
William  M.  James  of  Chicago,  chair- 
man of  the  section  on  probate  and 
trust     law.     Kaywin     Kennedy     of 
Bloomington,    is    chairman   of   the 
section  on  law  office  management, 
which  will  discuss   a  recent  state- 
wide survey  of  master  in  chancery 
matters. 

The  section  on  criminal  law  of 
which  Guy  E.  McGaughey  of  Law- 
renceville,  is  chairman  and  the  jec- 
tion  on  taxation,  headed  by  Deneen 
A.  Watson  of  Chicago,  will  also  nave 
meetings. 
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REfD  COMPARES 

LJNCOLp  SPIRIT 
WO.PI0NEERS 
I  - — 

Fornferjenator  Speaks  at 
Halrfs  Homestead  Asso-  j 
ciation  Dinner. 


The  sprit  of  the  pioneers  of  Kan-  ( 
sas   City  was   compared   to    that   of  I 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  James  A.  Reed  ! 
in  an  adress  last  nght  at  the  pioneer 
dinner  of  the  Harris  Homestead  as- 
sociation at  the  Bellerive  hotel.  i 

"The  pioneers  lived  for  others  as 
the  Emancipator  did,"  Mr.  Reed  said,  j 
"and  it  is  truly  said  those  who  live 
for  others  will  live  forever  in  the 
annals  of  history  and  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind. 

"As  Lincoln  saved  this  country, 
perpetuated  its  glories  and  sent  the  . 
people  along  the  way  of  progress, 
and  achievement,  so  did  the  settlers 
of  Kansas  City  make  the  path  for 
their  descendants  an  easier  one  to 
follow,"        ,  * 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Allen  announced 
at  the  dinner  the  name  of  the  or-S 
ganization  had  been  changed  from 
the  Harris  Home  association  to  the 
Harris  Homestead  association  and 
the  board  of  governors  had  been' 
increased   from    twenty-six   to   fifty. 

Last  night's  meeting  was  one  of 
a  series  of  dinners  and  luncheons 
which  are  annual  affairs  on  Lin- 
coln's anniversary  and  are  sponsored 
by  various  patriotic  organizations. 

Among  others  was  a  luncheon  at 
noon  given  by  Kansas  City  Circle  No. 
22,  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  to  Union  army  Civil  war 
veterans. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks 
at  the  luncheon  was  given  by  Capt. 
H.  M.  Anderson,  .86  years  old,  2112 
Lin  wood  boulevard,  who  told  of  the 
sympathy  Lincoln  showed  when  he 
learned  Captain  Anderson  was  an  or- 
phan and  had  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  17  years  old. 
■»  Captain  Andersen's  company  had 
jbeen  put  on  guard  duty  in  Washing- 
ton, and  one  night  slept  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  capitol.  The  following 
morning  Lincoln  came  to  inspect  the 
company,  and  seeing  Captain  Ander- 
son, then  a  private,  questioned  him 
as  to  his  age.  When  he  learned  the 
soldier  was  only  17  Lincoln  told  the 
captain  of  the  company  the  Union 
army  did  not  need  boys  and  ordered 
Anderson  sent  home. 

The   orOer  never  was   carried  out, 
however,       and       Anderson      served; 
throughout  the  war,   rising  to  com- 
mand the  compar.y  in  which  he  first 
enlisted. 

The    luncheon    was    given    at    the 
lome  of  Mrs.  John  Rohde,  3229  the 

Jaseo.     Twenty-one  members  of  the 

[arragut-Thomas      and      McPhersorJ 
snf  the  n.    a    R.-,attended.       ^ 

Kansas  CIfy,  MS,  IfiHEa) 
FEB,  13a  193Q  i,iBiftf.wM,-    


^lKktrson  Delivers 

Forceful  Address 
on  Abraham  Lincolri 

"Great  leaders  of  today  and  in 
the  nast  were  lonely  men,"  de- 
claraa  Mills  Anderson  in  a  Lin- 
colnfday  address  before  members 
of  ij^Jiiwanis  club  at  their  regu- 
lar weekly  meeting  in  the  Maire 
hotel  Wednesday  noon. 

"Lincoln  was  one  of  the  woild's 
greatest  men,  but  he  stood  alone 
and  yearned  for  the  friendship 
of  his  fellowman.  Every  leader, 
either  great  or  small,  is  in  prac- 
tically the  same  position.  And 
the  greatest  service  one  can  lend 
to  his  country,  or  his  leader  in 
any  capacity,  is  loyal  friendship 
and  co-operation." 

Mr.  Anderson  spoke  forcefully 
upon  the  trials  and  tribulation  of 
Lincoln  and  of  the  steadfastness 
of  his  purpose.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  out  of  one  of  the 
most  unpromising  of  men  was 
produced  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  leaders  and  one  of  th< 
greatest  men   of  the  world. 

Frank  Hurrah  furnished  specia 
music  for  the  patriotic  song; 
which  the  club  sang.  Doctor  Ed 
gerton  drew  the  prize,  whicfi  wa: 

•ARTLESVrLLIO  OK.   EXAMINER 
FEB,  ,13, 1930  k F, 


Addressing  Republican  Club 
?re,  Editor  Gives  New 
rersions  of  Old  Story 

Seine  of  the  stories  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  have  been 
taugitfTSr  the  truth  were  disputed 
last  night  by  Kaymond  Fields, 
editor  of  the  Guthrie  Leader  and 
organizer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Kepubl- 
ican  party,  who  spoke  before  a 
crowded  banquet  room  at  Hotel 
Main  with  the  Young  Men's  Ke- 
publican  club  and  their  guests  as 
listeners. 

The  Lincoln  day  banquet,  which 
haw  bee c nte _§p  in s tituti on  with 
the  Young  KepuljTR?!hVBii»4ub  here, 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
Lincoln.  After  the  program  the 
entire  assemblage  went  to  the  i 
Coleman  theater  to  see  a  reel  of 
Lincoln  scenes  which  was  part  of 
the  regular  program. 

Fred    Marsh,   retiring    president : 
of   the    club,      introduced      E.    G. 
Avery,    president-elect,      and   also 
acted  as  toastmoster.     On  the  pro- 
gram  were   Mabel    Beck,   vocalist, 
accempanied  by  Prof.  Emlyn  Jones, 
who    also    played       several    piano 
solos.    The  American  Legion  quar-  j 
tet  made  its  usual  hit  with  close 
harmony  and  cowboy  regalia,  and 
Elmer    Chandler   added    something 
to    the    Lincoln    spirit    by    reciting 
Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Address." 
He  Voted  for  Lincoln 

Watt  Jennison,  85-year-old  vet- 
eran Union  army  soldier,  who 
voted  for  Lincoln  and  took  an 
active  and  thrilling  part  in  the 
Civil  war  made  a  brief  talk  telling 
about  some  of  his  experiences. 

One  of  the  most  common  illus- 
ions destroyed  by  the  speaker  re- 
garding the  life  of  Lincoln,  which 
was  reviewed  from  beginning  to 
end,  was  that  concerning  his  so- 
called  humWe  parentage.  The  gen- 
ealogy of  Lincoln's  family  dis- 
closes that  Abraham's  father  was 
the  only  relatively  poor  member 
of  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  that 
the  family  stock  came  originally 
from  landed  English  people  much 
like  the  ancestors  of  George  Wash- 
ington. The  first  Lincoln  in 
America  lived  in  Massachusetts 
and  their  descendants  were  al- 
most without  exception  outstand- 
ing men  in  colonial  times,  Fields 
said. 

The  Guthrie  newspaper  man  also 
j  denied     that     the     Emancipator's 
I  father  was  shiftless  and  lazy,  and 
1  declared  the  President  was  reared 
in   an    average    household    of    the 
frontier  at  that  time.    Joseph  Lin- 
coln,  father  of   Abraham,   was   in 
reality  studious  and  deep  thinking 
as   well    as   very      religious,      Mr. 
Fields   said. 

Carrying  his  listeners  on  down 
through  the  life  of  Lincoln  to  the 
time  of  the  assassination,  Mr. 
Fields     dwelt     on     many    circum- 


stances new  to  most  of  his  audience 
and  again  pointed  out  many  ad-j 
mirable  traits  of  Lincoln  which 
have  made  him  almost  the  national 
hero  of  the  United  States. 

Without  diverting  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  subject  matter  fo: 
a  single  moment  after  he  begai 
his  address,  Mr.  Fields'  wealth  oj 
detail  concerning  Lincoln's  lift 
alone  would  have  been  sufficien 
to  gain  the  attention  he  received 
regardless  of  the  splendid  deliver^ 
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.  W.  W.  Rfctu. 

Article    taken  frcm    the   Boston  journal  of  April  16th.T65, 

lative    to    the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


"Abraham  Lincoln     was   the   gift  of   God  to    this   land, if  ev 
a  man  was   so   commissioned.     He  was   taken  out  of   obscurity  and 
mysteriously  advanced  Over  statesman,,  to  whom  the    people    had  almost 
been   solely  looking  for   their    chief  Magistrate,     All  his    singular 
array   of   qualities   vindicated  the    choice..     No  man  since   Washington, 
has  ever    so  completely  met   the'  emergency  amid  which  he  arose. 

Great    success   crowned  his   efforts.     He   sew  the   leadin        Dpe    of 
his   life   realized,    for  he    testified  his   faith  a  few  hours  before 
fell,    that  war  had  really  given  way   to   peace.     His  miss  ion, perhaps,   had 
been  fulfilled,   and  he   goes   hence   leaving  one  of    the   few — the    immortal 
names — that  were  not  born  to  die". 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24, 1955 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Homer  Hoch,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  from  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent,  delivered 
a  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
tribute  was  delivered  more  than  20  years 

ago.  It  is  a  timely  statement  and  one, 
I  believe,  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
others  who  take  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  be  glad  to  read. 

There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln. Nor  is  there  a  new  thing  to  be  said 
of  the  mountains  or  the  sea  or  the  stars. 
The  mountains  ever  tower  in  solemn  majes- 
ty above  the  drifting  clouds,  the  mysterious 
sea  ever  sobs  upon  the  shore,  and  the  silent 
stars  ever  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired 
world — but  to  mountain  and  sea  and  star 
men  turn  forever  in  unwearied  homage.  And 
thus  was  Lincoln.  For  he  was  mountain  in 
grandeur  of  soul,  he  was  sea  in  deep  under  - 
voice  of  sadness  and  mystery,  he  was  star 
in  steadfast  purity  of  purpose  and  of  service. 
And  he  abides.  With  the  name  of  Lincoln 
tears  are  called  from  old  men's  eyes,  and 
with  the  name  of  Lincoln  childhood  learns 
to  lisp  a  patriot's  devotion.  And  there  is 
no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  him — what  need, 
for  such  as  he.  But  while  the  Republic 
stands  on  whose  altar  he  laid  his  great  mind 
and  heart,  while  liberty  is  cherished,  while 
civic  virtue  and  service  and  sacrifice  are 
honored  in  the  earth,  the  name  of  Lincoln 
will  be  spoken  in  undying  love  by  the  sons 
of  men. 


Reichert,  Rabbi 
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Lincoln,  Alive  Today,  Would  Fight  for  Civil 
Liberties,  Rabbi  Reichert  Tells  Rotary  Club 


braham    Lincoln   were   alive 


If    Abraham    Lincoi 

>day  mmmuiia^UiBh 
)  exDOsing  the  cant  ; 


today  IT-  mnnkl  k&e  his  energies 
to  exposing  the  cant" and  hypocrisy 
that  prevail  in  high  and  low  places 
and  in  fighting  for  the  liberties 
guaranteed  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Irving  Reichert,  rabbi 
of  the  Tremont  Temple,  told  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Bronx  Rotary 
Club  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Con- 
course Plaza  yesterday  afternoon. 

"Lincoln  would  be  as  great  a  foe 
of  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  as  he  was  of 
its  predecessor,  the  Know  Nothing 
Party,  which  attacked  Catholics, 
colored  people  and  foreigners,"  the 
rabbi  explained. 

Dr.  Reichert  said  that  with  the 
passing  of  years,  Lincoln  is  "becom- 
ing an  almost  legendary  character." 

"Time  evaporates  the  froth-blown 
men  of  history  and  they  appear  as 
the  pigmies  that  they  are  in  reality," 
Dr.  Reichert  continued,  "but  the 
true  Titans,  like  Lincoln,  assume 
greater  proportions  as  time  goes  on. 
Lincoln  Was  Religious 

"The  tremendous  heart  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  appeals  most 
strongly  to  me.  Innumerable  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  his  kindly  and 
tolerant  nature.  Another  thing 
about  Lincoln  that  appeals  strongly 
to  me  was  his  religious  nature. 

"Lincoln  was  a   religionist   unat- 
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tached  to  any  church.  He  felt  that 
his  religion  was  deeply  personal  and 
too  great  a  thing  to  be  pigeon-holed 
in  any  denominational  sect." 

Dr.  Reichert  recounted  how  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Cartwright,  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, once  ran  against  Lincoln  for 
a  seat  in  Congress  and  tried  to 
capitalize  on  the  future  Emanci- 
pator's lack  of  conventional  religious 
views. 

The  clergyman  first  asked  all 
members  of  his  audience  who  wished 
to  .go  to  Heaven  to  stand  up  and 
then  asked  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  stand  up.  The  only  man 
to  remain  seated  during  both  ap- 
peals was  Lincoln. 

Refused  to  Cheapen  Religion 

Finally  the  clergyman -politician 
asked  Lincoln  where  he  thought  he 
was  going.  Lincoln  replied  that 
while  he  deeply  respected  the  re- 
ligious views  of  every  one  in  the 
audience  he  didn't  believe  in  mak- 
ing political  capital  out  of  religion. 

"If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright 
wishes  to  know  what  my  next  des- 
tination is,  I  will  tell  him,"  con- 
cluded Lincoln.  "I  am  going  to  Con- 
gress." 

Philip  J.  Van  Kirk,  a  director  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  gave  a  brief  talk 
on  Lincoln  and  read  the  martyred 
president's  Gettysburg  address. 
ri  The  Rev.  Edward  S.  Carson,  pas- 
tor of  the  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  former 
president  of  the  Ridgewood  Rotary 
Club,  spoke  on  "What  Rotary  Means 
to  Me." 

The  six  letters  of  "Rotary,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carson,  sym- 
bolize "Resolution,  Obligation,  Ten- 
acity of  Purpose,  Altruism,  Respon- 
sibility, and  Youthful  Spirit." 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Haring,  president  of  the  club,  John 
Kadel  presided  at  the  luncheon.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Ernest  E, 
L.  Hammer  was  a  guest  at  tj 
luncheon. 


I 


Western  Lawyer  Threatens  to 

Bring  His  Men  to  'Carry 

Fight  to  End.' 


A  direct  challenge  to  aid  President 
Hoover  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  the 
laws  was  hurled  at  the  voters  of  the 
East  last  night  by  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
from  North  Dakota. 

Should  this  aid  be  refused,  in  what 
he  termed  a  "crisis,"  the  speaker  de- 
clared, "his  men  of  the  West  stood 
ready  to  come  here  and  carry  on  the 
fight  to  the  end." 

Seth  W.  Richardson,  who  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  observance  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  thg,,Tlnion  he&gn^mMmmuM^. 
ch-a««l'ge  before  more  than  500  mem- 
bers of  the  league  and  the  Lincoln 
Club. 

"This  country  faces  a  crisis,"  he  said. 
"The  issue  is  whether  law  or  disorder 
shall  prevail  and  whether  good  citizen- 
ship shall  endure  In  1930.  Are  we  to 
laud  Lincoln  and  jeer  at  the  Constitu- 
tion? Is  Hoover  to  receive  jeers  and 
sneers  from  the  people  in  an  honest 
attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
country? 

iriner  Extols  Lincoln 

as  Finest  Type  of  Mason 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  finest  type 
if  Mason." 

This  tribute  was  paid  the  martyred 
resident  last  night  by  Walter  Newton 
[ecretary  to  President  Hoover,  at  thf 
pnual    dinner   of    the   Lu    Lu    Templt 

igion  of  Honor  in  the  temple. 

'Although  he  never  was  a  membei 
.^  our  order,"  Newton  said,  "Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  greatest  exponent  oi 
our  teachings." 

More  than  950  nobles  attended  the 
dinner.  A  military  parade  procession 
escorted  the  guests  of  the  temple  from 
their  hotel. 

A  wrist-watch  was  presented  to  Dr. 
B.  Meredith  Mclntyre,  chairman  of  the 
arrangements  committee,  and  a  clock 
to  Barton  Kauffman,  retiring  comman- 
der of  the  legion. 

Other  speakers  were:  Congressmen 
B.  Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennessee;  Richard 
Yates,  of  Illinois,  and  Roy  G.  Fitzger- 
ald, of  Ohio;  General  Amos  A.  Fries, 
retired;  Governor  David  Davis,  of  Idaho; 
Major  General  William  G.  Price,  Jr. 
Brigadier  General  Edward  C.  Shannon. 
Brigad-er  General  Robert  M.  Brookfleld. 
Colonel  William  Oury,  Colonel  Charter 
J.  Hendler.  Colonel  Louis  A.  Sorley  and 
Chaplain  Duncan  McNair,  of  the  Navy 
Yard. 
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Remsburg,  John  E. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 


By   the   late   John   B.   Remsburg    of* 
1  ;a5"  Porterville  <3 


, 


John  E.  Remsburg-,  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, author,  lecturer  and  journal- 
ist, who  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Porterville  in  1919,  in  his  book 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  pays  to  the 
martyr  president  the  tribute  append- 
ed hereto.  Mr.  Remsburg  knew 
Lincoln  personally  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  received  in  addition  to 
an  honorable  discharge,  a  special 
certificate  of  thanks  from  President 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Stevens  and  the  re- 
pulse of  Gen.  Early's  army  from 
Maryland,  in  which  Mr.  Remsburg 
took  part.  He  also  met  the  Great 
Emancipator  on  other  occasions  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  following  tribute 
constitutes  in  part  the  closing  chap- 
ter   of    Mr.    Remsburg's    book: 

"To  do  good  was  Lincoln's  reli- 
gion. To  live  an  honest,  manly  life 
■ — to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness— to  make  the  world  better 
I  for  his  having  lived — this  was  the 
aspiration  of  his  life  and  the  es- 
sence of  his  faith. 

"In    youth,    the    meanest    creature 


end — a  profession  in  which,  too  oft- 
ten,  Injustice  is  a  purpled  Dives 
Sitting  at  a  bounteous  board,  and 
Justice,  a  ragged  Lazarus  lying  at 
the  gate — he  never  wavered  in  his 
loyalty  to  truth,  to  justice  and  to 
found  in  him  a  friend,  and  if  need  j  honesty.  Engaged  in  a  just  cause, 
be  a  defender.  He  wrote  essays ,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  made  speeches  against  cruelty  advocates  that  ever  addressed  a 
to  animals  and  sought  to  impress  .  judge  or  jury;  engaged  in  an  un- 
upon   his  playmates'   minds  the   sac-  I  just  cause,  he  was  the  weakest  mem- 


redness  of  life.  The  same  tender 
regard  for  the  weak  and  unfortu- 
nate characterized  his  manhood. 
Whilst  riding  through  a  forest  once 
with  a  party  of  friends  he  saw  a 
brood  of  young  birds  on  the  ground 
which  a  storm  had  blown  from  their 
nest.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse 
and  after  a  laborous  search,  found 
the  nest  and  placed  the  birdlings 
snugly  in  their  little  home.  When 
he  reached  his  companions,  and  was 
chided  by  them  for  his  delay,  he 
said:  "I  could  not  have  slept  to- 
night if  I  had  not  given  those  birds 
to   their   mother." 

"The  narration  of  his  many  deeds 
of  kindness  and  mercy  while  at 
Washington  would  fill  a  volinr.e. 
He  loved  to  rescue  an  erring  soldier 
boy  from  the  jaws  of  death  and  fill 
his  mother's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy. 
He    loved    to    dispel    the    clouds    of 


ber  of  his  bar.  In  fact,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  plead  a  cause  in 
which  he  did  not  see  some  element 
of  justice,  even  though  the  techni- 
calities of  law  insured  success.  To 
one  who  had  sought  his  services 
and  had  stated  his  case,  he  replied: 
'Yes,  I  can  win  it;  but  there  are 
some  things  legally  right  that  are 
not  morally  right;  this  is  one:  I 
cannot  take  your  case.'  He  was 
once  employed  to  defend  a  person 
accused  of  murder.  As  the  trial 
progressed,  it  became  apparent  to 
him  that  his  client  had  done  the 
deed.  Turning  to  his  associate  coun- 
sel, with  a  look  of  dissappointment 
and  pain,  he  said  'Swett,  the  man 
is  guilty;  you  defend  him;  I  can- 
not.' On  another  occasion  when  he  | 
discovered  that  his  client  had  gross- 
ly imposed  upon  his  confidence  and 
instituted    an    unjust    suit,    he    left 


■v  from  a  wife's  sad  heart  and  | the   court-room,   and  when  the  bail- 
iff   called    for    him,    he     answered: 


Ao 


v\«_y- 
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warm  it  with  the  sunshine  of  hap- 
piness. He  loved  to.;  fake  the  child 
of  poverty  upon  his  knee  and  plant 
within  its  little  breast  the  seeds  of 
confidence    and    hope. 

"A  giant  in  stature,  and  a  lion 
in  strength  and  courage,  he  possess- 
ed the  gentleness  of  a  child  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman.  The 
sufferings,  even  of  a  stranger,  would 
fill  his  eyes  with  tears,  and  the 
death  of  a  friend  would  overwhelm 
him.  In  his  tenth  year  his  mother 
died,  and  for  a  time  his  heart  was 
desolate,  and  he  could  not  be  con- 
soled. In  his  fifteenth  year  his  only 
sister,   a  lovelv.   fragile  flower,   just 


'Tell  Judge  Treat  that  I  can't  come; 
I   have  to   wash   my   hands.' 

"He  was  the  most  magnanimous 
of  men.  William  H.  Seward,  his 
chief  opponent  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  he  made  the  Premiere 
of  his  Cabinet.  Secretary  Chase 
became  his  political,  if  not  his  per- 
sonal enemy.  Yet,  recognizing  his 
fitness  for  the  place,  he  waived  all 
personal  grievances  and  appointed 
him  to  the  exalted  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  gift  within  the  power  of 
the  president  to  bestow.  During  his 
professional   career,    he  was  sent  to 


blooming-    into    womanhood,    drooped 
and   died,    and   life    seemed   purpose- 
less   to    him     again.       Of    his    four 
children  two  died  while  he  was  liv- 
ing-— Eddie,    a   fair-haired   babe,    and 
his  beloved  Willie.     When  death  took 
these    his    sorrow    was     unutterable. 
The    untimely    death    of    his    young 
friend,  the  gallant  Colonel  Ellsworth, 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  death  of  his 
life-long  friend,  the  lamented  Edwin 
F.  Baker,  at  Ball's  Bluff,  were  blows 
that  staggered  him.     At  the  passing 
of  his  good  friend  Bowlin  Green,  he 
was  chosen  to  deliver  a  funeral  ad-, 
dress.     When  the  hour  arrived,   and 
he   stepped  forward  to   perform   the 
sacred   task,    his    eyes   fell   upon   the 
coffin    of    his    dead   friend,    and   for 
a    time    he    stood    transfixed — help- 
less   and   speechless.      The    only   tri- 
bute  he    could  pay  was    the    tribute 
of   his    tears.      When   he    turned  for 
the   last    time    from    the    bedside    of 
the  beautiful   Ann  Rutledge,   his  be- 
trothed,  it  was   with   a   broken  heart 
and   a  mind   dethroned.      'Oh!   I  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  have  the  snow 
the    rain    and    the   storm    beat   upon 
her    grave,'    was    the    pitiful    burden 
of   his    plaint    for  weeks. 

"In  the  social  relations  of  life, 
he  was  a  most  exemplary  man.  He 
was  a  devoted  husband,  an  indul- 
gent father,  an  obliging  neighbor 
and  a  faithful  friend.  Mrs. Colonel 
Chapman,  a  lady  who  lived  for  a 
time  in  his  family,  pays  this  tri- 
bute to  his  private  life:  'He  was 
all  that  a  husband,  father  and  neigh- 
bor shoud  be,  kind  and  affectionate 
to  his  wife  and  child,  and  very 
pleasant  to  all  around  him.  Never 
did  I  ever  hear  him  utter  an  un- 
kind word.'  'His  devotion  to  his 
wife  and  children,'  says  George  W. 
Julian,  'was  as  abiding  and  unbound- 
ed as  his  love  of  country.'  The 
strong  attachment  always  manifest- 
ed by  him  for  his  friends  has  often 
been  remarked.  Rich  and  poor, 
great  and  humble,  all  were  equally 
dear  to  him  and  alike  the  recip- 
ients of  his  regard  and  love.  The 
prince,  he  treated  like  a  man,  the 
humblest  man  he  treated  like  a 
prince.  Nothing  in  his  career  ex- 
hibits the  greatness  and  nobleness 
of  his  character  in  a  loftier  degree 
than  the  cordial  and  unaffected  man- 
ner in  which,  at  Washington,  in 
the  midst  of  wealth  and  splendor  and 
refinement,  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  plain,  un- 
cultured friends  of  other  days. 

"Upon  his  rugged  honesty,  I  need 
not  dwell.  The  sobriquet  of  'Honest 
Abe'  was  early  won  by  him,  and  nev- 
er lost.  In  his  profession — a  pro- 
fession in  which,  too  often,  cunning 
and  deceit,  falsehood  and  dishonesty, 
ara    the    means.,    ajid    robbery    the 


Cincinnati  to  assist  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton in  an  important  legal  case.  The 
grim    Stanton    had    never    met    this 
plain,    Western    lawyer    before,    and 
displeased  at  his  uncouth  appearance, 
and  apparent  lack   of  ability,    treat- 
ed   his    so    discourteously    that    Lin- 
coln's   self-respect   compelled  him   to 
practically  withdraw  from   the  case. 
It    was    a    brutal    affront,    too    poig- 
nant   for    him    ever    to    forget,    but 
not  to   forgive,    and  linked   together 
on  one  of  the  most  momentous  pages 
of     history    stands     the     names     of 
Lincoln    and    Stanton,    an    enduring 
witness  to  his  sublime  magnanimity. 
"The    murder    of   this    loving   sav- 
ior  of   our   Union   was    a    disastrous 
blow,     not     only    to     the     victorious 
North   alone,    but   to   the   vanquished . 
South  as  well.     Could  he  have  lived, 
the  balm  of  his  great  kindly  nature 
would    have   quickly   healed   the   na- 
tion's   wounds.      At    the    commence- 
ment   of    the    conflict,    in    pleading 
tones,  he  said:  'We  are  not  enemies 
but  friends.'     And  at  its  close,  not- 
withstanding   all     the    cruel,     bitter 
anguish  he  had  endured  during  those 
four  long  years  of  fratricidal  strife, 
'With     malice     toward     none,     with  I 
charity  for  all,'   he  died,    and   many 
a    brave    Confederate    deplored 
'The   deep   damnation  of  his 
taking   off.' 
When    Stonewall    Jackson    died   he 
paid  a   touching   tribute   to  his   gal- 
lantry,  and  said:    'Let  us  forget  his 
errors    over    his    fresh-made    grave.' 
In  the  darkness  of  night,  on  a  bloody 
field   of  the   Peninsula,    he    bent   be- 
side the   prostrate   form   of  a   dying 
soldier   of  the   South,   and  while  hot 
tears      rolled     down     his     furrowed 
cheeks,   soothed   him   with   words    of 
tenderest  sympathy,  and  by  the  dim 
rays    of     a    lantern,    took    down    a 
message   to  his   mother,   and  sent  it 
by  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  enemies'' 
lines  to  be  transmitted  to  his  home.". 
"Glorious     apostle     of     humanity! 
When   shall   we   look   upon   his   like 
again?      So   honest,    so    truthful,   so 
just,     so    charitable,    so    loving,    so 
merciful!    .   .   .   .Born  in  a   cabin  of 
the  Western  wild,  dying  in  a  nation's 
capital,   its   honored   chief,    enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  an  admiring  world, 
Abraham    Lincoln   stands    today   the 
gentlest,     purest,     noblest     character 
in  human  history.     Millenniums  may 
pass   away,   unnumbered   generations 
come   and   go,   creeds   rise   and   fall; 
but    the    divine    faith    of    Freedom's 
martyr — a  faith   based   Upon   immu- 
table   law,    eternal   justice,    universal 
liberty — a    faith    formulated    not    in 
perishable    Words,    but    in    immortal 
deeds,  will  live  through  all  the  years 
to   come,   a  torch   of  hope   to   every 
sou  of  toil." 


Reyburn,  Mayor 


MAYOR  TELLS  OF  LINCOLN 

Reyburn    Addresses     Grand    Army 
Men  at  Celebration. 

General  Hector  Tyndale  Post,  No.  160, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  last  night 
held  a  Lincoln  centenary  celebration 
at  Its  rooms,  1363  Ridge  Avenue.  Mayor 
Reyburn  was  the  principal  speaker 
After  telling  of  his  own  recollection  of 
seeing'  the  dead  body  of  the  martyred 
President  lying  in  state  at  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Mayor  Reyburn  said  it 
was  almost  a  sacrilege  to  even  talk  of 
the   greatness   of   Lincoln. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "is  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  There 
have  been  other  great  men,  but  they 
have  been  driven  on '  by  personal  am- 
bition and  the  desire  for  glory.  Lin- 
coln never  seemed  to  have  thought  for 
himself  at  all,  but  was  always  for  the 
good  of  the  couritrj'.  He  will  always 
stand  out  differently  from  other  men. 
Lincoln  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  and 
doing  right  and  he  made  the  people  be- 
lieve  that    he    was    in   the    right." 

\      - - 1    <\-  0 1\ 

Lincoln  Devout  Says  Divine. 
An    address    upon    his    recollections    of 
the  f;amous  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates 

f'  delivered  yesterday  by  Rev.  Dr. 
d  J.  Burrell,  of  New  York  city,  at 
ncheon  of  the  Presbyterian  Minis- 
Social  Union,  held  in  the  Bellevue- 
ioiia.cford.  The  speaker  declared  the 
martyred  President  to  have  been  a  de- 
vout   man,    despite    intimations    to    the 


contrary. 
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Address  Broadcast 
in  Lincoln  Death  Room 

W  Interesting   Talk    Delivered 
by  Custodian  of  Lincoln 
Museum. 


Address     of    Lewis     G.    Reynolds,  , 
custodian    of    the    Lincoln    museum,  j 
given    over    the    coast-to-coast  net- 
work of  the   Columbia   broadcasting  | 
system  on  Lincoln's  birthday,   Wed- 
nesday,  Feb.    12,   from   the  room   in 
which  President  Lincoln  died. 

The  speaker  knows  of  no  better  way  ! 
to  introduce  this  story  than  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  an  article  by 
Collinson  Owen,  a  noted  English 
traveler,  writer  and  lecturer,  who  re- 
cently visited  Washington.  The 
article  appeared  in  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  After  describing  various 
points  of  interest  he  had  visited  in 
the  district,  he  said  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The    intelligent    visitor    will    not 
have  been  long  in  Washington  before 
he    makes    his    way    to    that    old-  j 
fashioned   red-brick  house   in   Tenth  I 
street,  where  in  a  little  bedroom  on 
the     first     floor,     Abraham,    Lincoln 
passed  on,  shortly  after  being  shot  in 
Ford's    theater,    immediately    across  ! 
the  street. 

"As  the  tall  president  was  carried 
out  of  the  theater,  a  light  was  ob- 
served in  the  two  front  windows  of 
No.  516,  and  into  this  house  he  was 
carried,  and  placed  on  the  bed  of  a 
young  man,  a  boarder,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, occupies  his  small  niche  In 
American  history.  So  much  I 
learned  ~  at  once.  One  knew  fairly 
well  the  story  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, but  I  had  never  been  aware  of 
these  details,  and  it  was  most  thrilling 
to  learn  them  on  the  spot.  It  was 
the  modest  little  room  that  appealed 
to  me  as  the  most  historic  spot  I 
had  seen  in  all  America.  It  was  more 
alive  with  a  great  presence  than  any- 
where else  I  had  visited,  or  anywhere 
else,  I  think  that  could  be  visited. 
Much  more  so,  even,  than  Mount 
Vernon. 

"So  powerful  is  its  historical  ap- 
peal that  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  past 
much  more  remote  than  is  really  the 
case.  And  because  of  this,  one  is  all 
the  more  surprised  to  find  actual 
photographs  of  Lincoln,  In  his 
shoulder-shawl  and  high  hatr visiting 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Lincoln 
belongs  to  so  long  ago — or  seems  to — 
that  one  forgets  the  camera  was  then 
invented.  But  there  he  Is,  standing 
with  a  group  of  officers,  and  also 
seated  with  General  McClellan  in  his 
tent,  with  maps  and  plans  spread  be- 
fore them.  To  see  these  slightly 
faded  photographs  come  to  me  with 
all  the  shock  of  surprise  with  which 
I  should  have  found  a  photograph  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  or  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar,  or  William  Pitt,  leaving 
the  House  of  Commons. 
,  "Gladstone  ana  Disraeli  and  many 
other  great  figures  of  the  past  belong 
to  the  age  of  photography.  But 
somehow  it  was,  to.  me,  amazing  to 
see  Abraham  Lincoln  thus  portrayed. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  immense  In- 
terest attaching  to  these  things  was, 
perhaps,  not  quite  realized  by  those 
most  familiar  with  them,  but  in  this 
I  may  be  wrong.  (You  are,  Mr.  Owen. 
You  are.)  The  custodian  who  snows 
visitors  round  is  steeped  in  his  talk. 


He  talks  in  a  hushed  voice,  as  tnougn 
the  tragedy  had  occurred  not  many 
days  before.  Thus  heightening  the 
impression  that,  sentimentally  and 
historically,  this  is  the  holiest  spot  In 
the  United  States." 

This  is  Mr.  Owen's  account  of  his 
visit  to  this  shrine.  The  all  impor- 
tant and  interesting  thing  for  you, 
listeners-in,  to  know  is  that  we  are 
standing  in  that  very  room,  and  right 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  great 
Abraham  Lincoln  died,  sixty-five 
years  ago  on  April  15  next.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these.  After  Booth 
had  shot  the  president,  the  injured 
man  was  hurried  out  into  the  street, 
and  into  the  air,  as  soon'  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  hoping,  of  course, 
to  find  some  vehicle,  or  contrivance, 
in  which  he  could  be  taken  to  the 
White  House.  No  ambulance  could 
be, had  quickly  in  those  days,  an,  with 
nothing  at  hand  but  the  family  car- 
riage, the  wound  being  so  desperate, 
those  who  had  the  president  in 
charge  knew  that  he  could  not  live 
to  get  there.  But  just  as  though  ar- 
ranged by  Providence,  they  glanced 
across  the  street  and  saw  a  dim  light 
in  the  two  front  windows  of  this  ! 
house.  In  this  picture  here,  which  is 
a  true  one  of  this  side  of  the  street  as 
it  was  at  that  time,  you  can  easily 
'  recognize  this  house,  about  the  center 
of  the  group,  even  to  the  curved 
steps  you  came  up.  Unsightly  busi- 
ness houses  on  each  side  of  it  now, 
but  this  house  has  not  been  changed 
a  particle,  inside  or  out.  It  was  a 
private  residence  of  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  more  than  that,  a  mere 
rooming-house.  This  small  room  in 
which  we  are  standing  was  the  bed- 
room of  a  fine  young  soldier  boy, 
William  T.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  rented  the  room  from  William 
Petersen,  owner  of  the  house.  Young 
Clark  had  been  reading  in. the  front 
room— that's  why  there  was  a  light 
there.  He  was  quite  a  religious  boy, 
and  the  story  goes  that  he  had  been 
reading  his  Bible  before  going  to  bed. 
Why  not  assume  that  to  be  a  fact? 
None  can  dispute  it.  Shortly  after- 
10:30— he  was  about  ready  to  tumble 
into  bed — he  heard  a  great  commo- 
tion in  the  street.  Half-dressed  as 
he  was,  he  ran  down  the  hall  and 
threw  open  the  front  door  to  learn 
what  the  trouble  was.  Seeing  an  in- 
jured man  carried  out  of  the  theater 
and  across  the  street,  he  asked  the 
gentlemen  to  bring  the  patient  right 
into  his  room,  and  lay  him  on  his 
small  bed— not  knowing  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  until  they  reached 
the  lighted  room.  The  small  bed  was 
not  long  enough  for  the  great  man— 
they  laid  him  diagonally  across  it, 
but  he  still  overhung  the  foot  several 
inches.  He  was  very  tall,  you  know, 
nearly  six  feet,  five  inches,  when  he 
stood  perfectly  erect,  which  was 
s.eldom.  The  president  lingered  on 
this  spot  until  7:22  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

The  president  was  never  conscious 

for  an  instant— never  knew  he  had 

been  shot,  a  very  great  mercy,  espe- 

cialjy  so  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 

rather    looked   forward    to   such   an 

end,  but  did  not  know  when  it  came, 

|  nor  what  villain  did  it.    Of  all  of  the 

twenty  odd  persons  that  surrounded 

the  bed  at  the  very   last   moments, 

there  is  still  one  survivor,  Dr.  Charles 

A.  Leale,  of  New  York  city.     Leale 

!  was  one  of  the  audience  that  night — 

I  had  a  seat  in  the  balcony,  not  far 

!  from  the  president's  box,  was  one  of 

the  gentlemen  who  helped  to  carry 

the  injured  man  out  of  the  theater 

and   over   here,   and   when   Surgeon 

Taft,  who  took  charge  in  the  theater, 

found     that     Leale     was     a     young 

J  physician^only    twenty-three— asked 


c*nain  and  he  was  most  help- 

i:jroughout    the    night    to    Dr. 

btone.  Surgeon  Barnes  and  Surgeon 

Talc  jUmself.    Dr.   Lsale    claims    to 

have  feitrthe  last  puise  beat. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  know  to  De 
the  true  and  authentic  story  of  the 
death  cf  that  g?eat  man  in  this 
modest  liLtle  spot — such  an  appropri- 
ate ending  to  a  remarkably  life;  born 
in  obscurity  and  passed  away  amidst 
the  utmost  simplicity. 

In  the  back  room  you  will  see  many 
intimate  things  used  by  the  Lincclns 
in  Springeld  before  they  came  to 
Washington.  His  desk  and  office 
chair.  His  favorite  rocker,  sofas  and 
lounges.  A  back-porch  settee,  which 
he  had  a  carpenter  make  specially 
long — seven  and  one-half  feet.  The 
cradle  in  which  their  babies  were 
rocked.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  old  wood- 
burning  cook  stove.  The  last  meal 
the  great  man  took  in  Springfield  was 
cooked  upon  this  stove,  and,  as  you 
know,  he  never  went  back  except  to 
be  laid  away. 

In  other  rooms  are  many  intimate 
relics  of  Lincoln  which  can  be  seen 
no  place  else  in  the  world.  The  life 
mask  made  by  Leonard  W.  Volk  in 
1860,  before  the  president  wore  a 
beard,  and  the  original  death  mask 
made  by  Clark  W.  Mills.  Then  one 
of  the  modest  black  and  white  shawls 
which  Lincoln  wore  in  place  cf  an 
overcoat — as  men  did  in  those  days. 
The  old  Bible,  from  which  his  own 
mdther,  Nancy  Hanks,  taught  him  to 
read,  and  which  she  gave  him  at  her 
death  before  he  was  nine  years  old. 
On  the  flyleaf  is  his  signature,  writ- 
ten in  a  boyish  hand — he  could  not 
have  been  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years  old  when  this  was  written — this 
Bible  is  130  years  old.  His  silver- 
plated  shaving  mug,  and  other  inti- 
mate things  used  by  him  in  the 
White  House. 

One  scarcely  thinks  of  Lincoln  as 
an   inventor — but   in   one   case   is   a 
small  model  of  a  wagon,  in  which  the 
front  wheels  turn  instead  of  the  axle, 
which  is  rigid.    Perhaps  not  practic- 
able for  a  wagon,  but  was  certainly  i 
the  forerunner  of  the  automobile  con- 
struction of  today,    at    least   so   says  \ 
Henry  Ford,  a  rather  good  authority. 
This  model  was  made  about  1840.    He 
later  invented,  and  obtained  a  patent 
on,  a  contrivance  for  "buoying  vessels 
over  shoals.'.'     This  must  have  been 
one  of  the  early  patents  of  issue,  as  it 
bears    the    patent    office    serial    No.  J 
6469   and   dated   May   22,   1849.     We  i 
have  a  copy  of  that  patent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  j 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  item  | 
in  this  collection,  is  the  last  bit  of 
writing  the  president  did.  Just  as  ho 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  about  to  step 
into  the  carriage  at  the  White  House 
to  go  to  Ford's  theater — they  were 
already  late,  nearly  8:30 — two  gentle- 
men asked  for  a  pass  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond— five  days  after  Appomatox. 
Lincoln  said  something  like  this: 
"Why  boys,  don't  you  know  the  war 
is  over?  You  do  not  need  a  pass  to 
go  to  Richmond,  or  any  place  in  the 
world."  They  replied:  "It  is  night- 
time, sir,  and  we   might  have  some 


trouble  in  getting  across  the  bridge. 
It  is  still  being  guarded."  So  Lincoln 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  scratch 
off  the  following  laconic  little  note: 
"No  pass  is  necessary  to  go  and  re- 
turn from  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 
People  can  go  and  return  just  as  they 
did  before  the  war.  Signed,  A. 
Lincoln."  As  often  as  the  custodian 
has  occasion  to  exhibit  this,  .  he 
scarcely  ever  does  so  without  think- 
ing what  a  joy  it  must  have  been  to 
that  great  man  to  write  those  last 
three  words,  "before  the  war."  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  note — it  is 
not  a  pass,  merely  a  notice  from  the 
president  that  none  was  necessaiy. 
Shown  to  the  guards  at  the  bridge — 
it  probably  enabled  Booth,  and  his 
guide,  David  Herold,  to  get  across 
that  same  bridge  at  11  o'clock  that 
night  with  much  less  trouble  than 
th#y  might  otherwise  have  had. 

Then  there  is  the  riding-spur  that 
the  assassin  Booth  had  on  his  boot 
that  night.     This  made  him  all  the 
trouble.    In  leaping  out  of  the  presi- 
dent's box  onto  the  stage — the  only 
|  way  for  him   to  get  out,   unless   he 
.  went     back     through     the     balcony 
I  audience,  passing  300  or  400  people — 
|  this  spur  entangled  with  a  silk  flag, 
I  ornamenting     the     president's     box. 
j  This  tripped  him.    Threw  him  out  of 
balance,  so  that  when  he  landed  on 
I  the  stage  he  broke  the  small  bone  of 
I  his   left   ankle,   but   he   managed    to 
hobble     across     the     stage,     escape 
through  the   back  door,    mount    his 
horse,  and  ride  away  before  people  in 
the  audience  could  realize  what  had 
happened,  take  after  him  and  catch 
him.     As   we   like   to   think   of  that 
incident,  and  often  tell  it — the  flag  of 
the    nation    leaped    at   the    assassin, 
wound   itself   about  his   ankle — in   a 
mute  attempt  at  capture,  making  his 
final  capture    much    easier    than    it 
otherwise    might    have    been.      The 
whole  story  of  his  capture  in  a  barn, 
twelve  days  afterward,  is  too  long  to 
be  told  here. 

The  collection  contains  a  small 
fragment  of  the  actual  flag  that 
floated  over  Ft.  Sumpter  at  the  time 
of  the  first  bombardment.  This  is  a 
recent  accretion  to  the  collection, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins 
in  July,  1929. 

One  of  the  "play  bills"  actually 
used  in  the  theater  that  night  hangs 
in  a  frame  on  the  wall  of  the  back 
parlor.  It  lists  all  those  who  took 
part  in  the  play,  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  a  light  English  comedy.  In 
one  of  the  cases  is  a  duplicate 
cartridge,  found  in  Booth's  pocket, 
ready  to  reload  if  necessary — but  one 
shot  did  the  deed. 

The  key  to  the  "Old  Capitol  Prison" 
in  which  Mrs.  Surratt  was  confined 
for  a  few  weeks  before  joining  the 
other  three  major  conspirators  on  a 
gunboat  safely  anchored  out  in  tne 
Potomac.  Also  a  photograph  of  the 
old  prison  as  it  was. 

There  are  many,  many  other 
articles,  several  thousands  of  them, 
papers  and  pictures  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Lincoln.  Mr.  Owen's 
statement  which  we  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  talk,  that   "the   in- 


telligent visitor  will  not  have  been 
long  in  Washington  before  making 
his  way  to  this  shrine"  need  not  ap- 
ply to  transients  alone.  Tomorrow  we 
will  go,  they  think — but  tomorrow 
never  comes.  If  senators  and  con- 
gressmen would  pay  a  visit  to  this 
historic  shrine  they  would  leave  with 
an  enthusiastic  determination  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  proper  and  safe 
preservation  of  this  priceless  re- 
liquary. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  visiting  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  the  surviving 
daughter-in-law  of  the  great  general, 
and  the  mother  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
U.  S.  Grant  III,  director  of  public 
buildings  and  public  parks  of  the  na- 
tional capital.  Mrs.  Grant,  quite 
beautiful  in  her  declining  years,  was 
i  most  gracious — really  queenly, in  her 
bearing.  The  room  in  which  we 
spent  the  most  time  was  filled  with 
mementos  of  her  noted  father-in- 
law,  many  of  them  secured  on  his 
round-the-world  trip,  and  gifts  of 
foreign  nations.  Finally  we  were 
shown  a  priceless  thing  which  had  to 
do  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that 
is  why  we  wish  to  speak  of  it  here. 
A  side  light  on  the  rare  qualities  of 
Lincoln's  mind  and  heart,  different 
from  anything  we  have  ever  seen  be- 
fore. Lincoln  was  to  confer  upon 
Grant  his  commission  as  lieutenant- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies.  The  general  was  called 
to  Washington.  Up  to  this  time 
Grant  had  not,  during  the  war 
visited  the  capital.  He  was  person- 
ally unknown  to  the  president.  He 
arrived  in  Washington  on  March  8, 
1864,  and  had  a  short  conference  with 
the  president.  Grant  was  averse  to 
public  speaking,  even  while  president, 
but  that  fact  was  unknown,  or  had 
not  developed  at  that  time.  Lincoln's 
rare  gift  of  prevision  must  account 
for  this  scene. 

Just  as  the  conference  was  about 
to  end,  Lincoln  said,  "General  Grant, 
I  shall  have  the  honor  and  pleasure, 
tomorrow,  of  presenting  you  with 
your  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  armies.  It  will  be  an  oc- 
casion of  considerable  importance, 
historical  importance.  It  will  occur 
in  the  presence  of  the  cabinet,  army 
officers,  and  many  men  of  promi- 
nence.. I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of 
deeds  rather  than  words,  which  I 
like.  As  I  know  you  are  anxious  to 
get  back  to  your  command,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  have  written  out  exactly 
what  I  shall  say  to  you,  and  I  have 
made  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  am  now 
handing  to  you.  You  may  wish  to 
look  it  over.  I  shall  say  precisely 
that,  general,  and  I  shall  hold  this 
in  my  hand  and  read  it.  Now,  to- 
morrow, at  1  o'clock."  Lincoln  did 
not  say,  "I  know  you  don't  like  to 
make  a  lengthy  speech,  general, 
therefore,  let  us  be  brief."  Not  a 
hint.  Not  a  suggestion.  Grant  could 
do  as  he  pleased.  Lincoln  would  have 
been  glad  to  listen  to  a  lengthy  re- 
sponse. As  we  looked  at  the  two 
originals,  Lincoln's  remarks  to  Grant, 
and  the  general's  response — in  their 
own  handwritings,  mind  you — we  were 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  length 


and  paragraphing.  Short,  both  of  j 
them.  About  the  length  of  a  tele- 
graph night-letter.  We  took  occasion 
the  next  day  to  look  up  the  matter 
in  the  records.  Lincoln's  address  to. 
Grant,  and  the  response,  can  be 
found  in  any  standard  life  of  Lincoln, 
but,  of  course,  not  what  went  before. 
That  part  was  transcribed  by  his: 
secretary,  who  was  present  at  the  I 
time.  What  Lincoln  read  to  Grant 
consists  of  eighty-four  words.  Wl>at 
Grant  read  to  Lincoln  consists  .of  | 
eighty-two  words,  and  the  two  fitted 
together  with  dove-tailed  accuracy.  ! 
This  speaker  is  making  no  comment — 
make  your  own.  Could  anything 
have  -been  more  delicately  consider- 
ate? We  merely  hope  that  some  of 
you  listeners-in  get  the  same  thrill 
out  of  that  historic  circumstance  that 
we  did. 

No  story  of  this  Lincoln  Relics 
museum  would  be  complete  without 
special  reference  to  Colonel  Osborne 
E.  Oldroyd,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  this  collection.  ■  Colonel 
[  Oldroyd  spent  sixty-five  years  in 
I  gathering  together  these  intimate 
things.  A  monument  should  be 
erected  to  that  man.  He  is  still 
living,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  Spends  a  part  of  each  day  here 
and  loves  to  take  visitors  through. 
Come  in  and  meet  him.  He  is  always 
pleased  to  tell  the  story  of  how  and 
why  he  set  out  to  do  this  patriotic 
thing.  The  collection  belongs  to  the 
nation  now,  having  been  purchased 
from  Colonel  Oldroyd  three  years  ago, 
by  act  of  congress.        A 

It  is  impossible  in  the  time  we  have 
tonight  to  even  touch  upon  the  true 
story  of  the  attempted  escape,  capture 
and  death  of  the  assassin  Booth. 
Some  other  time,  perhaps,  or  better 
still,  come  in  and  hear  it. 

If  anybody  in  ,Boston,  or  nearby 
there,  knows  anything  of  the  family 
of  William  T.  Clark,  who  gave  up  his 
room  and  bed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  injured  president,  please 
get  into  communication  with  us.  AdT 
dress,  Custodian,  Lincoln  museum, 
516  Tenth  street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
city. 

The  only  data  we  can  give  is  this. 
William  T.  Clark,  of  Co.  D,  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts  infantry,  assigned  to 
quartermasters'  department.  His 
sister  was  Mrs.  H.  Estes  Wright,  of 
Boston.  Clark  was  married  and  may 
have  left  some  family.  Want. all Jlie 
i  information  "we  can  get,  merely  to 
I  complete  the  story. 


Richards,    Thomas  C. 


What  Lincoln  Did  for  Me 

BY    THOMAS    C.    K1CHARDS 

LINCOLN  was  to  me  a  discovery,  not  an 
-'inheritance;  but  he  is  the  greatest  dis- 
covery I  have  made  except  when  I  discovered 
the  Man  of  Galilee.  The  discovery  came  in 
this  wise:  I  came  to  America  from  England 
as  a  little  lad  of  eight.  American  history  was 
to  me  an  unknown  quantity.  I  knew  more 
about  the  Black  Prince  and  King  Alfred  than 
any  American  heroes,  but  I  loved  to  read 
and  a  good  woman  put  me  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting good  books.  She  gave  me  a  yearly  ticket 
to  the  public  library  and  asked  me  not  to  waste 
my  time  on  fiction  and  stories.  So  I  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  biography.  Soon  one 
man  loomed  above  the  rest  as  my  hero. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  Memorial  Day 
and  those  Boys  in  Blue,  headed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  in  '61-'64.  How  I  tramped  after 
the  procession,  and  how  I  went  home  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about!  How  I  looked 
through  the  bound  volumes  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  saw  the  war  in  pictures!  But 
ever  and  always  in  the  heart  of  things  came 
this  man,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  must  know  him,  and  I  read  and  read 
until  he  was  more  real  than  living  men.  To- 
day the  best  worn  book  in  my  library,  besides 
my  Bible,  is  a  little  volume  of  his  speeches. 
He  interpreted  America  to  me  as  another 
name  for  opportunity,  as  the  place  where  a 
boy  might  hope  and  aspire  to  any  height  or 


any  j  place,  prqvided  f  he  ,  made  good — an 
America  where  a  boy,  j  whatever  his  family 
or  financial  condition,  might  have  a  chance 
to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  himself. 

But  as  the  years  went  by  he  showed  me 
more  and  more  what  it  meant  to  be  a  real 
American.  His  moral  qualities,  his  high 
ideals,  his  fearlessness  of  the  consequences  of 
doing  the  right,  his  broad  sympathy  inter- 
preted to  me  what  an  American  at  his  best 
ought  to  be.  As  I  came  to  vote,  it  was  with 
a  high  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility  of 
being  a  fellow  citizen  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
My  desire  was  to  behave  and  vote  and  live 
as  became  a  fellow  citizen  of  Lincoln.  Over 
my  desk  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  martyr 
President,  and  I  feel  as  Roosevelt  said  he  felt, 
when  he  looked  up  at  the  same  picture  over  his 
desk  at  Washington,  as  though  it  were  easier 
to  stand  by  convictions  arid  conscience  in  civic 
matters  when  I  look  up  at  that  face. 

In  these  years  I  have  learned  to  admire 
him  as  a  wonderful  writer,  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  orators,  as  a  statesman,  and 
as  a  prophet  of  democracy;  but  most  of  all 
he  finds  me  as  a  man.  The  great  heart  and 
big  soul  that  look  out  of  those  eyes,  the  sym- 
pathy for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
the  absolute  lack  of  hypocrisy  and  snobbery, 
the  way  in  which  he  treated  his  enemies, 
his  superb  faith  in  God  and  the  common 
people— all  these  and  much  more  have 
taught  me  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  and  made 
me  want  to  be  a  man — a  real  man  like  Lin- 
coln. 

He  has  opened  many  gates  into  life  for 
me.  I  have  said  I  discovered  or  found  Lin- 
coln. Rather  he  found  me,  and  still  finds  me 
as  no  other- does  except  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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Richardson,  Guy 


POPULARITY 


LINCOLN'S   POPULARITY  AS  SKOWH 
BY    BOOKS. 

I  wonder  if  the  readera  of  The  Ban- 
ner realize  how  very  many  books  am. 
pamphlets  have  been  published  relat 
ing  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  how 
many  are  coming  from  the  press  every 
year.  Having  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine (not  to  read  in  full— Heaven  for- 
bid) some  one  thousand  publications 
of  all  sorts  from  a  card  to  a  large, 
two-volume  set  of  books  on  Lincolu 
during  the  last  twelve  months— I  have 
literally  handled  at  least  one  thousand 
different  titles— and  having  been  in 
touch  with  collectors  ot  Lincolniana 
throughout  the  country,  I  have  been 
fairly  astounded  ac  the  great  mass  of 
material  available  on  this  fascinating 
subject. 

The  current  magazines  for  February 
and  the  great  Sunday  editions  of  Feb. 
12  will  tell  the  story— not  a  news- 
paper of  prominence  will  be  published 
on  that  date  or  the  day  preceding 
without  carrying  some  special  article 
or  articles  on  the  great  man  the  West-v 
em  world  has  produced.  Look  on  the 
newsstands  at  that  time  and  see  for 
yourself,  as  I  did  last  year,  buying 
magazine  after  magazine  and  newspa- 
per after  newspaper,  all  with  special 
Lincoln  material,  until  I  was  nearly 
broke! 

Last  year  saw  a  few  oustanding 
works  on  Lincoln  published  that 
should  be  known  to  every  lover  of  the 
great  Emancipator.  One  was  the  poetic 
account  of  "The  Prairie  Years,"  by 
Carl  Sandburg,  issued  originally  in 
two  large  volumes,  but  later  put  out 
at  a  popular"  price  in  a  single  volume. 
This  history  stops  short  with  Lin- 
coln's departure  from  Springfield  for 
the  White  House,  Feb.  11,  1861,  but  is 
full  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
early  days,  some  of  which  Sandburg 
as  a  youth  heard  from  the  lips  of 
actual  friends  and  associates  of  Lin- 
coln. The  book  has  perhaps  more  '"at- 
mosphere" than  any  other  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Honore  Willsie  Morrow's  fic- 
tion, "Forever  Free,"  deals  with  the 
early  part  of  Lincoln's  administration 
and  gives  intimate  imaginary  side- 
lights  on  the   character   of   Mrs.   Lin- 


coln, and  what  the  author  supposes  to 
have  been  going  on  in  the  domestic 
circle  at  the  White  House.  Granting 
that  much  of  the  description  is  pure 
fiction,  the  introduction  of  so  many 
real  characters  gives  the  tale  the  ef- 
fect of  reality,  and  it  is  all  certainly 
very  "readable."  . 

No   one   claiming  knowledge   of   the 
more  recent  light   on   Lincoln   can  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  biographical  work 
of  Dr.   William   E.   Barton,   which  ex- 
tends to  some  half  dozen  pretentious 
books,   the   latest  being  "The  Women 
Lincoln  Loved."     All  the  women  who 
most   influenced   Lincoln  are  here   de- 
scribed   and    analyzed    in     detail— his 
mother,    his     step-mother,     his     early 
flames    (Ann   Rutledge,    Mary    Owens, 
Sarah   Rickard,   and   others),   and,   of 
course,  the  woman    who    became    his 
wife.     Many   regret    that   Dr.   Barton 
here    rehearses   many    sad    details     of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  life  after  her  husband's 
assassination,   but   his   sense   of   thor- 
oughness   seems    to    be   to   "tell    the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,"  etc.,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  reveals. 

For  general  purposes,  I  think  the 
three  titles  mentioned,  each  in  a  whol- 
ly different  field  of  Lincolniana,  are 
representative  of  the  books  of  1927.  I 
have  made  no  mention,  as  I  have  had 


little  time  to  examine  them,  of  such 
special  treatments  as  Emanuel  Hertz's 
"Lincoln  and  the  Jews,"  and  John  W. 
Starr  Jr.'s  "Lincoln  and  the  Rail- 
ways," which  appeal  only  to  limited 
interests.  One  wonders  what  distin- 
guished writers  will  enter  the  field  of 
Lincoln  biography  in  1928,  or  what 
new  and  striking  revelations  not  yet 
published  may  be  brought  out  by  such 
close  students  of  the  subject  as  Ida 
Tarbell,  Professor  Stephenson  and  Dr. 
Barton. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  never  so  much 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  both 
j  of  his  own  and  other  countries  as  he 
is  on  this  twelfth  day  of  February, 
1928,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting observations  of  the  day  to 
watch  his  rapidly  growing  influence 
and  fame.— Guy  Richardson,  Past  Nat. 
Pat.  Inst.,  104  Robinwood  Ave.,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass. 


The  Banner 
February,  1928, 
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CRISIS  OVER  LAWS 


sst.'Atty.   Gen.   Richardson,   at 
Union  League,   Sees  'Corruption 
Knocking  at  White  House' 


DR.  CAD, ...  AN    ALSO   SPEAKS 


The  United  States,  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  at  stake,  is  facing" 
a  crisis.  Seth  W.  Richardson,  assist- 
ant ■  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  said  in  an  a.ddress  last  night 
at  the  combined  Lhicoln  Day  exercises 
of  the  Union  League"^fncP*l!he  Lincoln 
Club. 

"  In  the  League's  historic  Lincoln  Hall 
the  members  cf  the  club  "which  bears 
the  name  of  the  martyred  President, 
I  and  the  members  of  the  League,  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  great  Emancipa- 
tor eulogized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  of  Brooklyn,  and  to 
hear  Mr.  Richardson  plead  for  their 
support  in  the  President's  program 
of   law    enforcement. 

"Enforcement  of  the  laws  and  or- 
ders of  the  country  are  at  stake," 
Mr.  Richardson  said.  "Slimy  hands' 
of  corruption  are  knocking  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  White  House,  and  un- 
principled men,  greedy  and  lustful,  in 
their  attempts  to  seduce  agents  of  the  i 
Government,  have  even  reached  into 
the  President's  household. 
.  "As  the  love  and  faith  of  the  people 
made  the.  superb  leadership  of  Lin- 
coln possible,  so  will  the  efforts  of 
President  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  be  made  a  cer- 
tainty if  he  is  given  the  support  and 
faith  that  a-  lawful  minded  nation 
owes   him. 

"I  do  not  fear  what  the  outcome  of 
the  present  situation  will  be  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  believe  that  from  Phila- 
delphia we  will  receive  a  message 
of  support  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
United  States  a  country  of  law  and 
order. 

"But  if  the  men  of  the  East  can- 
not provide  law  and  order  for  them- 
selves, then,  I  shall  bring  my  men 
from  the  West  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
cepts  of  Lincoln." 

Abraham  Lincoln  belonged  to  the 
world,  not  alone  to  America,  Dr. 
Cadman  declared. 

"Analytical  power,  sympathetic  com- 
prehension and  a  synthetic  ability  to 
build  a  mansion  of  thought  from  the 
debris  of  what  he  had  destroyed,  were 
the  grea'»st  gifts  of  Lincoln,"  Dr. 
Cadman  declared. 

"The.  raucous  go-getters  of  today 
would  have  no  use  for  the  melancholy 
personality  that  was  Lincoln's.  He 
would  not  be  understood.  While  he 
was  not  afflicted  with  a  dearth  of 
speech,  his  mind  appeared  to  move 
with  the  cumbersome  slowness  of  an 
old  mill. 
"Although  j  displaying  '  consummate 
tatesmanship,  Lincoln  was  firm  in  his 
eliefs,  permitting  no  trifles  to  inter- 
fere with  his  plans  for  a  certain  end. 
"Lincoln  had  the  gift  of  humor,  al- 
though it  sometimes  took  a  most 
Rabelaisian  form.  When  we  compare 
some  of  the  early  stilted  messages 
despatched  by  Lincoln  in  1834,  when 
he  was  seeking  office,  and  compare 
them  with  some  of  his  later  efforts, 
we  wonder  what  angel  touched  a  coal 
from  a  heavenly  altar  to  his  lips. 

"We  must  not  forget  that  Lincoln 
belongs  to  the  world,  not  merely  to 
us.  Throughout  Europe,  he  is  known 
far  better  than  men  of  similar  promi- 
nence in  their  own  countries  have  be- 
come known. 

"Emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  not 
the  initial  thought  of  the  President 
during  the  Civil  War.  His  predomi- 
nant effort  was  keeping  the  Union 
intact.  His  first  endeavors  were  to 
save  the  ship,  and  then  the  cargo. 
"Carthage,     that     ajgeient     city     of 


power  and  wealth,  can  be  compared 
with  New  York  of  today.  Carthage 
had  its  great  men,  its  statesmen  and 
leaders,  and  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions they  are  unknown.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  never  said  anything  that 
any  person  wanted  to  remember.  Lin- 
coln's words  will  be  quoted  down 
through  the  centuries." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Cadman  told  his 
audience  that  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  very  dear  to  him.  "The 
mention  of  his  name  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes  and  music  to  the  heart,"  he 
said. 

The  speakers  were  introduced  by 
Howard  Benton  Lewis,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Club.  He  was  presented 
by  Melville  G.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Union  League. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  at  a  dinner  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  Lu  Lu  Temple  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Broad  and  Spring  Garden  sts., 
last  night. 

"Although  never  a  member  of  our 
order,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  fin- 
est type  of  Mason  and  the  greatest 
exponent  of  our  teachings,"  Walter 
Newton,  secretary  to  President  Hoov- 
er,  declared. 

Other  speakers  were  Congressmen 
B.  Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennessee;  Rich- 
ard Yates,  of  Illinois,  whose  father 
before  him  served  in  Congress  under 
Lincoln  and  who  knew  the  martyred 
President  well,  and  Roy  G.  Fitzger- 
ald,  of  Ohio. 
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Lincoln's  Life  Rich  in  Heritage 
From  Boyhood  on  Hoosier  Soil 


(The  following  article  is  intended  to 
portray  only  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  Lincoln  as  they  appeared  here;  and 
some  of  the  influences  brouKht  to  bear  on 
his    life    by    Indiana. — Editor's    note.) 

By    ISAPHINE    RICHEY 

Speaking  on  the  Sunday  following 
Abraham  Lincoln's  death,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said: 

"Four  years  ago,  oh,  Illinois,  we 
took  from  your  midst  an  untried 
man,  and  from  among  your  people. 
We  return  him  to  you  a  mighty 
conqueror.  Not  thine  any  more,  but 
the  nation's;  not  our's.  but  the 
world's." 

So  might  Indiana  say: 

"One  hundred  and  eight  years 
ago,  oh,  Illinois,  we  sent  you  from 
our  midst  an  untried  youth,  and 
from  among  our  people;  full  of  the 
folk  ways,  the  humor  and  the  su- 
perstitions, the  stanchness  and  the 
intelligence  of  our  early  days.  We, 
too,  have  played  our  part  in  the  im- 
pressionable days  of  youth." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  and  trace 
the  traits  of  Lincoln's  character, 
when  the  boy  was  father  to  the 
man,  as  they  emerged  and  impacted 
upon  the  lives  and  circumstances 
of  that  far  away  Indiana.  The 
beauty  of  the  heavily  wooded  hills 
anl  quiet  waterways,  for  he  inher- 
ited an  unusual  interest  in  water- 
ways from  his  father,  and  the  won- 
der «f  his  first  journey  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans, must  have  helped  to  tug  and 
start  the  flow  of  his  poetic  nature. 
His  schooling;  the  books  that  lay 
in  his  path;  the  first  glimmer  of 
law  on  his  horizon  and  the  crystal- 
lization of  his  purpose  toward  it; 
his  first  studies  in  oratory;  the  de- 
nouncement of  slavery;  all  these  be- 
long to  his  Indiana  days.  They  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  our 
primitive  state  and  they  became  a 
part  of  his  character. 

Came    to    State    at    Seven. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  us  a 
boy  of  seven,  in  the  year  1816,  the 
year  Indiana  entered  the  Union,  a 
free  state.  Riding  in  a  wagon,  bor- 
rowed from  a  man  named  Posey, 
living  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
Ohio,  the  little  family  made  their 
slow  way  by  trail  through  swamps 
and  hills,  trees  and  rocks,  hacking 
away  the  thick  underbrush  and 
tangled  vines,  to  the  site  where  now 
stands  the  village  of  Lincoln  City. 
The  journey  was  made  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  a  winter  so  severe 
that  the  settlers  spoke  of  it  after- 
wards as  "Eighteen  hundred  and 
froze  to  death." 

Every  one  knows  of  that  first 
half-faced  camp  in  which  they 
lived;  and  of  the  grave  which  he 
left  with  us,  and  which  we  have 
honored  by  making  into  a  site  for 
a  state  park  in  Spencer  county. 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  Thomas 
and  Betsy  Sparrow,  her  foster  par- 
ents, lie  together  there. 


tive  and  his  father  often  thrashed 
him  because  he  persisted  in  begin- 
ning and  carrying  on  the  conversa- 
tion when  visitors  appeared  at  the 
home.  An  eye  witness  related  that 
upon  one  of  these  occasions  the  boy 
was  knocked  from  a  fence  by  his 
father's  fist,  and  hurled  "a  rod." 
Whereupon,  he  said,  the  boy 
"dropped  a  silent,  unwelcome  tear." 
This  silent  forbearance  became  such 
a  dominant  trait  in  his  character 
that  it  ran  like  a  golden  thread 
through  the  dark  and  troubled  back- 
ground of  his  life.  When  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  made  their  home  intolera- 
ble with  her  nagging  and  quarreling, 
he  silently  left  for  his  law  office. 
When  the  North  criticised  him  on 
every  hand,  and  called  for  victories 
in  return  for  their  thousands  killed, 
he  accepted  the  responsibility  in 
silence,  but  in  his  extremity  knelt 
and  wrestled  in  prayer  because  he 
said:  "He  had  no  other  place  tc 
go."  Superstitions  abounded  in  the 
Pigeon  Creek  settlement  and  Lin- 
coln firmly  believed  in  the  aus- 
piciousness  of  his  dreams.  On  the 
day  of  his  assassination,  at  a  cabi- 
net meeting,  he  related  a  dream 
which  he  had  the  night  before,  one 
which  he  said  he  had  dreamed  be- 
fore many  of  the  important  battles 
had  been  fought.  He  thought  it 
might  relate  to  Sherman  for  said 
he:  "I  know  of  no  other  very  im- 
portant event  which  is  likely  to 
occur." 

Books  Cited. 
Particularly  arresting  are  the 
books  he  studied  and  borrowed  to 
read.  Only  a  few  will  be  named, 
for  in  later  life  he  told  a  friend 
that  "he  read  through  every  book 
he  ever  heard  of  in  that  country 
for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles."  It  is 
widely  known  how  familiar  he  was 
with  the  Scriptures  and  how  often 
he  quoted  from  what  Lowell  calls 
"the  grand  simplicities  of  the  Bible." 
It  was  one  of  the  few  books  known 
to  have  been  in  the  Lincoln  home. 
His  school  textbook,  Grimshaw's 
History  of  the  United  States, 
stressed  throughout  the  subject  of 
slavery,  bitterly  condemning  it.  The 
very  last  words  of  it  read:  "Let  us 
not  only  declare  by  words,  but  dem- 
onstrate by  our  actions,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  the 
same  inalienable  rights,  et  cetera.': 
The  rhythm  and  phraseology  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  lifted  out 
bodily,  and  set  into  his  own  ora- 
tions. How  he  answered  the  call  is 
schoolboy  history. 

Parson  Weems's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington, for  which  he  pulled  fodder 
for  three  days  because  he  had  bor- 
rowed it  and  left  it  where  the  rain 
could  reach  it  through  an  unchinked 
crack  in  the  cabin,  became  his  own 


of  the  peace.  The  Revised  Laws  of 
Indiana,  in  one  volume,  comprised 
the  whole  of  Squire  Turnham's  legal 
library.  It  was  through  reading  the 
Louisville  Gazette,  at  this  time, 
that  he  turned  from  the  politics 
of  his  family,  who  were  Democrats, 
to  become  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Henry  Clay  and  a  Whig.  So  rock- 
ribbed  and  conservative  a  Whig  did 
he  become  in  Illinois,  that  when  his 


His  schooling  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  in  Kentucky) 
meager  as  it  was,  being  not  quite  a 
year  in  all,  he  received  in  Indiana. 
He  stood  head  and  shoulders" 
above  the  others  in  his  studies,  as 
Dennis  Hanks,  his  cousin,  expressed 
it,  and  in  stature  too,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  the  pun.  Anyway,  he  became 
the  leader  and  mediator  of  the  chil- 
dren's games,  always  insisting  on 
fair  play.  Concerning  the  old  set- 
tlers we  read  "They  had  an  innate 
love  of  justice  and  truthfulness,  and 
g-enerous  and  ready  hospitality  was 
the  highest  ordinance." 
The  lad  was  uncommonly  inquisi- 


and  made  a  tremendous  impression 
upon  him.    It  must  have  been  often 
in  his  thoughts  as  he  journeyed  to 
Washington  for  his  first  inaugura- 
tion, for  he  said  as  he  left  Spring- 
ilel'  J  §2  to  assume  a  task  more 
difficult  than  that  which  has   de- 
volved  upon   any   other   since    the 
days  of  Washington";  and  again  on 
this  same  journey,  in  speaking  be- 
fore the  senate  at  Trenton,  N    J 
he  mentioned  the  book,  saying-   "i 
remember    all    the    accounts    there 
given      of     the      battlefields      and 
struggles    for     the     liberty     of    the 
country;  and  you  all  know,  for  you 
.    have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early 
I  impressions    last    longer    than    any 
Srfu     ,ComPare  a  Passage   from 
that     book     which     reads.     "These 
things   so   harassed   my    (Washing- 
tons)  heart  with  grief,  that  I  sol- 
emnly declared   to  God  i 
would  gladly  offer  myself  a  sacrifice 
to  the  butchering  enemy,  if  i  could 
thereby  insure  the  safety  of  these 
my    poor    distressed    countrymen" 
with  the  thought  expressed  by  Lin- 
coln  in   a   speech   at   Philadelphia 
where  he  had  been  informed  of  a 
plot  to  assassinate  him  on  his  way 
to  Washington:  "But  if  this  country 
can  not  be  saved  without  giving  up 
the  principle  of  liberty,  I  was  about 
to   say,    I    would   rather   be    assas- 
sinated on  the  spot  than  surrender 
it.      Parson  Weems  and  Washing- 
ton were  traveling  with  him. 
Elocution  Lessons. 
"Scott's    Lessons    in     Elocution 
whose  object  it  says  are  to  convey 
a    "precise   idea,"    must   have    been 
highly  approved  of  by  him,  for  he 
related  that  "when  he  was  handling 
a  thought,  he  was  never  easy  until 
he     had     bounded     it     north     and 
bounded   it   south,   and   bounded   it 
east  and  bounded  it  west."  He  bor- 
rowed  the   first   law   book  he   ever 
read  from  David  Turnham,  a  justice 
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friends  succeeded  in  turning  him 
from  its  tenets  to  join  them  in 
forming  a  new  party,  he  unlocked 
the  door  for  its  entry  into  that 
state.  At  the  first  convention  of 
those  milling,  warring  political  fac- 
tions, he  forged  them  together  with 
his  "Lost  Speech,"  one  so  eloquent 
and  thrilling  that  every  reporter 
present  forgot  his  work,  laid  down 
his   pencil,    and    lost    himself    with 


the  others  in  its  flaming  oratory. 
It  was  his  first  great  oration  against 
slavery  and  for  union,  and  it  set 
him  on  the  path  for  the  presidency. 
So,  108  years  ago,  driving  an  ox 
team,  there  set  forth  from  us  an 
untried  youth.  We  can  feel  a  sense 
of  genuine  pride  in  remembering  the 
rich  and  abundant  fruitage  he  bore 
from  the  seeds  planted  by  our  early 
Indiana  soil. 


rtickner,    Solo 


Rickner  Took  Long  Walks,  Enjoyed 
Ice  Skating  After  He  Was  100 


ST   PAUL,  Neb.,  May  28—  (AP) 
—Solomon     Rickner,     who     died 
here     today     at  the     age  of    115, 
formed  violent  likes  and  dislikes 
during  his  long  life.    For  instance: 
He  loved  to  walk  and  paced 
from  three   to  six  miles   a   day 
until  he  was  110  years  old. 

He  believed  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  graetest  man  who  ever 
lived  and  once  said  "if  we  had 
a  Lincoln  today  there  would  be 
no  depression."  _>__ 

He  liked  "a  little  beer  oc- 
casionally." 

He  liked  to  smoke  and  did  tor 
70  years.  ,,  , 

He  enjoyed  ice  skating  and 
at  the  age  of  100  he  fell  and 
broke  his  arm  while  teaching 
four  girls  how  to  skate. 

He  attended  church  whenever 

P°He  detested  playing  cards  and 
destroyed  every  pack  he  saw. 

He  loved  horses  and  cattle. 

He  was  not  much  interested 
in  motion  pictures  but  liked  the 
radio. 


SOLOMON  RICKNER. 


To  Honor  Memory  of  State's 
Oldest  Citizen — Pastor 
Friend  30  Years. 
ST.   PAUL,   Neg.   UP>.    St.   Paul 
prepared  to  honor  the  memory  or 
Nebraska's     oldest     citizen-Solo- 
mon  Franklin   Rickner,   115— who 
died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  at  his 
home     Thursday     morning  as  the 
result  of  a  fall  May  17,  in  which 
his  right  leg  was  broken. 

The  Lions  club  prepared  a  floral 
tribute   to   the    aged   man    as   the 
oldest  member  of  the  organization 
in  the  United  States  and  its  mem- 
bers   will    be    pallbearers    at  the 
funeral  services  Sunday  afternoon. 
Members     or     the   St.  Paul   com- 
munity club  will  be  honorary  pall- 
bearers. .      ... , 
Members    of    Rickner's    family 
were     undecided     whether     burial 
would  be  here  or  at  Newport,  Neb., 
beside  his  wife.     Rev.  J.  Lota  of 
Grand    Island,    a   friend     for     30 
years,    will    conduct   the    services. 
Rickner  requested  before  his  death 
that    Mr.    Lohr    conduct    the    last 
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Rickner  attributed  his  long  life 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  He 
said  he  had  to  eat  plain,  substan-  , 
tial  foods  because  the  others  cost  I 
too  much.  He  smoked  a  pipe  lor 
70  years,  never  played  cards, 
drank  tea  and  coffee  and  liked 
beer  A  daughter,  with  whom  he 
lived;  a  brother,  a  son,  nine  grand- 
children and  25  great  grandchil- 
dren survive. 

Brother  Can't  Attend. 
TECUMSEH,  Okl.  UR.  Edgar 
Rickner,  81,  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  funeral  services  Sunday  tor 
his  115  year  old  brother,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  in  fifty  years  The 
last  of  a  family  of  eight  children 
Rickner  made  his  home  here  with 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Read, 
after  moving  here  from  Marshall, 
Mich.,  in  1907.  He  was  born l  m 
Calhoun  county,  Mich.,  lnlsOD, 
and  moved  to  Marshall  at  the  age 
of  4.  His  wife  died  three  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  75. 
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